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Foreword 


The study of the History of India is very 
fascinating. It is my wish that the social history of the 
people and cultural anthropology should be given a new 
thrust. The maritime history of India particularly that 
of the east coast of peninsular India constitutes an 
interesting study which covers the maritime heritage, 
techniques, ship building and navigation, coastal trade, 

contact. When I happened to go through the research 
work of Dr. J. Raja Mohamad, Assistant Director of 

good historical and anthropological study on the people 
of a particular region. When I learnt that this study is 
the first of its kind, it occured to me that it should be 
published for the benefit of students and researchers. 
Pbrther. such original works will enhance the publication 
value of the Department of Museums. 

Dr. J. Raja Mohamad has undertaken an indepth 

facts in this work, hitherto not known to the scholarly 
world. I congratulate Dr. J.Raja Mohamad for his 
excellent contribution to the history of Thmil Nadu 
through this research work and for his keen interest 



in bringing it out as the publication of the Department 
of Museums. I hope that this book will be well received 
by students and scholars in maritime history. 

I wish Dr. J. Raja Mohamad should continue to 
work to bring out more such research publications. 

Chennai. 

30-11-2004 Siddique 
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followed the Muslim traders, have contributed to 
conversion of the coastal communities. Often, the 
traders themselves were missionaries. Significantly, the 
author notes that the trade contacts of the Coromandel 
coast with Islam goes back to at least the 8* century 
A.D. due to the Arab traders who brought their horses 
and merchandize. This was prior to the Muslim 

Delhi Sultanate. Also interesting is the information that 
in the 18* century when the TamU Muslim merchants 

to the monopolistic tendencies of the European trading 
companies, the representative of the English trading 
company in Kedah and Acheh had to reckon (in 1772) 


Comparing the maritime trade of the Tamil 
Muslim merchants with that of the Gujarati Muslim 
merchants, the author notes that the Gurajati Muslims 
"handled much of the trade to Aden, Malacca, Sumatra 
and Bay of Bengal. The Thmil Muslim merchants were 

not to the same extent as the Gujaratis". Flirther, on 
the role of the Tamil and Gujarati Muslim merchants in 


others to Islam, the Tamil Muslims comprising scribes, 
mystics and missionaries "may have converted the Malay 

the Tamil Muslims contributed to the Islamic 
conversions in the Malay and Indonesian world, the fact 
is that due to their trading and missionary acUvities, 


they had a marked presence as a community in places 
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Baswati Bhattacharya and K.S. Maththew have 
thrown considerable light on some of the merchants 
involved in maritime trade. A comprehensive study on 
the role of the Marakkayars or Muslim merchants in 
general with emphasis on various aspects of their life 

Mohamad has to be viewed against this background. 

Raja Mohammed in his study has gone back to 
the early period of maritime trade to situate the Muslim 

emphasis is on the Marakkayars of Coromandel coast. 
His work will definitely encourage scholars to go deeper 
into the study of the role played by local merchants in 
the sea-borne trade. I wish the book a wider reading. 


KS. Mathew 
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Introduction 


A Study of writings on Indian Muslims and their 
attitudes reveals that various analyses concerning them 
have always been attempted only within the perspective 
of their religion.*. Only a few scholars have concerned 
themselves with the study of the social and economic 
activities of Muslims. Even such works concentrate more 
on the North Indian Muslims. Mrs. Meer Hussain Ali’s 
Observations on the Muslims of India. Jaffur Shureeff’s 
Qanun - i - Islam, Shaik Akbar Hussain's Marriage 
Customs Among the Muslims in India, and Dr. Imtiaz 
Ahamed’s recent works and Shaik Rahim Mondal’s 

Coromandel coa^t, have been pracUcLy ignored^ The 
Mapillas of the Western coast have received scholarly 
attention but not the Marakkayars, Labbais and Rawthars 
of the Coromandel. Hitherto no serious attempt has been 
made to study the societal conditions of the Muslims 
of the Coromandel coast. 


In the recent past, Mattison Mines* has produced 
some articles about the economic life of the Muslims in 
a suburb of Madras. But it is a study at the local level 
in an isolated pocket. Susan BayV has brought out a 
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good monograph on the Muslims of Tamil Nadu, which 
is a first hand study on the social and cultural characters 
of the Tamil Islamic society. But she devotes most part 
of the study to the religious aspects. 

As rightly pointed out by -Stephene F’ Dale* the 

activities. Neither historical nor economic study has 
been done on the founding and operation of the Muslim 
mercantile community nor is there any good study of 
their trading centres, nature and scale of their maritime 

Fortunately the obscured maritime history of the 
Coromandel coast was brought to light by a few scholars, 
where we find references about the maritime activities 
of the Coromandel Muslims. Sanjay Subramaniyan’s* 
work on the Economic History of Coromandel coast 

some Marakkayars amidst the Portuguese and Dutch 

wide range of monographs and articles about the 
mercantile activities in the Coromandel coast in 17-18th 

light on the dark passages of the Coromandel commerce. 
In his writings we find many interesting references about 
the maritime activities of the Muslims of Coromandel 
coast, of course at a macro level. A few dissertations 
submitted to various Universities by research scholars 
give some scattered information about the mercantile 
activities and social customs of the Muslims of Thmil 
Nadu, Abdul Rahim’s M.Lit. thesis on Nagapattanam, 

Jayarajan's M.Phil, thesis on the Marakkayars of 


Introductio 


Adlrampattanam‘, Syed Abdul Razack’s M.Phil. thesis 
on the Social life of Nawabs of Arcot® are a few works 


The Muslims who settled on the coastal towns 
of Coromandel speak Tamil and Tamil is their mother 
tongue. The progenetors of these early Muslims were 
the Arab Muslim merchants and navigators who settled 
in the port towns of the Coromandel region right from 
the eighth century A..D. ftom here they continued their 

Nagore, Karaikkd, Adirampattanam, Mandapam, Vedalai, 
Kilakkarai and Kayalpattanam and they served as passage 

Southeast A^ian lands. ^Guided by the previous 
which the local authorities offered facilities and 

trade contacts. The Arab Muslim settlers on the 
Coromandel region married the native women. Their 

This mercantile population further swelled to make the 
Coromandel Muslim society, by conversion due to the 
efforts of these merchants and the influence of the 


lived in peace. 


enormous power in the courts of the local rulers and 
and guardians of the sea coast. They were the merchant 
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princes in the real sense. They ruled the waves of the 
Indian Ocean till about the fifteenth century and they 
also established a network of overseas depots and 
branches in Ceylon, Malacca and other Eastern countries. 

The Vasco da Gama epoch inflicted a severe blow 
to the commercial activities of the Tbmil Muslims in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Misfortunes came 

English which proved fatal to their maritime activities. 
The monopolistic and restrictive trade policies of the 
colonial European powers and the unsettled political 
condition of the Coromandel hinterland pushed the 

Bearing the brunt of all these developments the Muslim 
maritime community adjusted themselves to the changed 

available resources, eventhough the profits were less. 


However the Muslims were no match to the 


1800. The English 
es declined gradually 


When the Muslims lost opportunities in maritime 

Ceylon and Southeast Asian countries and settled as 
traders, peddlers and labourers. With the closure of 
doors for seaborne trade by 1900, the Muslims with the 
spirit of Tennyson’s Ulyses.’To find, to seek, to strive 
and not to yield”, searched for new fields and spread 
themselves into the interior parts of Tamil Nadu where 


The Tamil Muslims share many customs and 
practices in common with their co-religionists, the 
Hindus. At the same time they identify themselves with 
their own customs and manners. They practise 
endogamous marriage. Matrilocal residence, house gift 
to the bride etc., are some of the imique customs among 
the Marakkayars. As great fortune seekers, the material 
minded Muslims strictly perform their duties as 
expected of devout Muslims. Charity, hospitality and 

Apart from the policies pursued by the European 
powers, the neglect of modern education and 

nature of trade among themselves, the lack of interest 
in joint ventures and the absence of political patronage 
were a few causes for the economic breakdown of the 

As the socio economic profile of the Coromandel 
Muslims has not so for been studied adequately, a 

the maritime activities, the economic and social customs 
of this community during the period from 1750 to 1900. 
This study is to bring to light the role of the community 
in maritime activities on the Coromandel coast in 
various capacities, in overseas and coastal trade as 
traders, ship owners, shipping professionals and part 
played by them in pearl and chank fishery and other 
maritime activities and also their social organisation and 
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Islamum Tamilagamum, A.K. Rifayee's, Tamilagathil 
Islamiyar Varalaru, Idris Marakkayar’s Keerthi migum 
Kilakkarai. K.S. Abdul Latheef’s, Kayalpattanam 
X^ralaru, J.M. Salt’s, 7bnu7agat/iu and some 

can be cited as examples. Many of these works are short 

authentic source of information. However references are 
cited wherever data are accurate. 

Published standard works on travel accounts of 
European travellers; writings on trading activities of the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes, Hench and the English 
in India by learned scholars; unpublished M.Phil and 
Ph.D., thesis by research scholars in various 
Universities, articles published in standard journals, 

utilised in this study. 

A cross section of leading Muslims-Marakkayars, 
Labbais and Rawthars in the coastal towns of Tamil 
Nadu were interviewed and relevant information thus 
gathered incorporated wherever appropriate. Members 
of the leading trading Marakkayar families of the past 

Adirampattanam, Muthupet, Tondi, Mandapam, Vedalai, 

collected from the family records in their possession. 

very useful for filling up the gaps in the study of the 
maritime activities of their forefathers. 


: study, partly 




Bell with Tamil Inscription 
(Bell of the ship Mohideen Bux) 
Wellington Museum, New Zealnd 
(Courier)/: Wellington Museum) 
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from literary works, inscriptions and archival records 
for the historical studies. For sociological studies, 
extensive field survey was undertaken to study the age 
long significance and relevance of folklore traditions, 
customs, practices and ceremonies. The materials thus 
collected are analysed and synthesised. The sources are 

Design of the Study 

The work is presented in eight chapters. The 
opening Chapter introduces the space, time, theme, 
sources and objectives of the study. The objectives of 
the study are to focus on the facts about 1. the antiquity 
of Muslim society in the Coromandel region, 2. '\^tal 
role played by them in the maritime activities in the 
coast and their economic life, 3..The interesting features 


The geographical position of the Coromandel coast 

renown, major and minor ports in the middle ages and 
modern times are discussed in Chapter TWo. The 
majority of the ports had settlements of Muslims 
(Marakkayars and Labbais). The commodities of export 
and import in these ports and the economic viability 
and prosperity of these portUo^^ due to the settlement 
of Muslims are analysed in this chapter. 


The subsequent chapter is a b 
political conditions of the region sir 
linked with the trade of the regie 
beginning of the period of our sti 
condition of the Coromandel hint 
confused. The Europeans and the m 



important political events in the region from the victory 
of Kumarakampana, the commander of the Vijayanagar 
in 1370, to the proclamation of the ^glish East India 

included here because each and every course of operation 
affected the. economy, trade and traders of the coast. The 
events that lead to the disruption of Ihe local ruling 
houses like the Nayakdoms of Ginjee, Thanjavur and 
Mudurai, the Marathas of Thanjavur, the Sethupathis of 
Ramanathapuram and the Nawabi of Arcot are also 
narrated. The position of theTamil Muslims in the 
respective political background is outlined here. 

contact with South India, later the spread of Islam and 
development of Islamic society on the Coromandel coast 
are discussed in chapter R)iir. The age-old trade contact 
between South India and Arabia from the Sangam period 
(2nd cent A.D.) got strengthened further after the birth 
of Islam. The spread of Islam was closely linked with 
the expansion of the wide ranging maritime trade 
network. These merchant missionaries also spread the 
message of Prophet Mohamed among the local 
population and people were attracted towards Islam. 
The social inequalities and the rigid caste system then 

this process and thus Islamic society swelled by such 
conversion. The antiquity of Islam, the earlier names 
of the Muslims of the Coromandel coast are traced 
with the help of literature, inscriptions and tradition. 
Definitions of nomenclature of the titles of the people 
constituting .the different segments in the Tamil Muslim 
society such as Rawthar, Labbai, Marakkayar and 






prime competitors. The Dutch appeared on the 


strong power to counter the Ibrtuguese. Now the local 

these aliens freely acquired territories in our land and 
obtained economic concessions at the cost of the natives. 
Pulicat, Nagapattanam, Thticorin, Manapad, Alandalai, 
Virampattanam, Pinnaikayal, Vaipar and Vembar were 
important ports of Dutch trade. The Dutch also used 
force to curtail the maritime activities of the Muslims 


and patronised the leaves. During seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the Dutch continued their economic 
suppression on the Muslims. The Ft'ench came into the 
Coromandel trade in 1672 and their main concentration 
was at Pondicherry. They rose as opponents to the 
English East India Company. However they met with 
failure in the Anglo-Rrench wars in the middle of the 
eighteenth century and they were confined to some 
limited pockets in South India. The R-ench were helpful 
to the Muslim traders at PortoNovo and Karaikkal. The 
Danish settlement was founded in 1620 at Tranquebar. 
Their trading activities were limited due to the lesser 


their home government. They were very cordia 
Muslim maritime traders and freighted goods f( 
in their ships during the time of wars in Eure 
their consequent reflection in the Indian ocean 


from 
to the 



The English East India Company entered into 
Coromandel trade in 1614. Throughout the period of 

power-continued as a powerful force in the political and 
commercial history of the Coromandel coast. The Dutch 

Rench were hehind^in the race. When the English 
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the English give the list of Muslim ship owners and 
maritime traders in the Coromandel coast during the 18- 
19th centuries. However by about the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century the Muslim merchants had lost 

then concentrated at Madras. The Chettiar merchants 
were closer to the Company. 

At the beginning of nineteenth century, 
PortoNovo, Nagore, Nagapattanam and Kilakkarai were 
in the mainstream of oceanic trade and the Muslims 

Ceylon and the west coast but the quantum was much 
less. The wars among the European nations who had 
interest in Indian ocean trade affected the prospects of 
the Muslim shippers. The ships of many Muslims were 
captured by enemy nations and they lost their ships and 
commodities. Many active traders withdrew from sea¬ 
borne trade. By about the third quarter of nineteenth 
century the English records show only a few ship 
owners at Nagapattanam. PortoNovo, Kilakkarai. 
Mandapam. Kayalpattanam and Kulasekarapattanam. The 
Conquest of the Malay Peninsula and Ceylon by the 

Coromandel Muslims. The English private merchants 
replaced most of the prominent Muslim merchants in 
the ports of these countries. The decline of shipping 
activities along the coast forced the Muslims to search 
for better avenues. A large number of them migrated to 
Southeast Asian countries, Burma and Ceylon. The 
cargo vessels of the Muslims freighted such passengers 
in their vessels. At latter periods, many migrated to 
Penang and Singapore as plantation workers. 


Introduction 17 

At the close of nineteenth century there was only 

traders on the Coromandel Coast. Interportal and coastal 
trade had slipped out of their hands. The data found 
in the archival records show that the Muslims were let 
down by the English administration. The Muslim 

challenges of the period and only a few survived the 


Kayalpattanam and other coastal villages were renters of 
salt pans. Introduction of monopoly on salt by the 
English drove the MusUms away from this field and 
English private merchants dominated the scene. The 
Muslims in the lower strata of the society in the 
Ramanathapuram and Thirunelveli coasts were living on 
pearl fishing. They were expert divers and used a 
special type of vessel for pearl fishing. Wealthy 

Kayalpattanam owned fleet of such fishing vessels. They 
owned chavadis (Muthuchavadi - godown cum mwket 

and native power struggles. The Portuguese and the 
Dutch favoxxred the Paravas better than the Muslims in 
pearl fishing. There was a lot of conflict among the 
Europeans and the native powers with regard to pearl 

intervals. By 1900 the pearl fishery of the Coromandel 

depending on pearl fishing were thrown out and had to 
seek alternative jobs. 












The Muslims were experts in building ships and 

and Kilakkarai were important ship building yards. The 
archival record attest to the fact that Muslims built ships 
for the Sultans of the Far East, the English and for 
themselves. They were skilled crew members of the 
ships. The Marakkayars hold appellations like Nagudha, 
Suikani, Thandaiyar, Malumi etc., prefix with their 
names even today, which shows their age old expertise 
in the shipping profession. 

There were Muslim weavers in large numbers in 

who were supplying textiles to Muslim traders who in 
turn brought them to the port towns for export. Textiles 
were an important commodity of export from the 
Coromandel coast till the middle of the nineteenth 


The maritime enterprises of the Muslims of the 
Coromandel coast slowly declined by about 1900 due 

monopolistic policies of the Portuguese and the Dutch 

of the English were no better to them. The English 
started feathering their own nest. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century import of English textiles 

small traders and exporters among whom there were a 

administration supported the white race in every field 
of economic activity in which the Muslims were too 
engaged. The Chettiar merchants were closer to the 
English because of their money power. The English 
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private merchants, the Nabobs, with their vast resources 
encroached on the trade of the Southeast Asian coun¬ 
tries and pushed back the Muslims to second rank. On 
the coast itself the English nurtured the ftravas and 
made them compete with the Muslims. The Muslims 
could not withstand all these competitions. 

unexploited. Many of the busy minor ports, where 
Muslim maritime traders were concentrated, decayed and 
were reduced to finishing outlets. Muslims who lost 
employment on all these counts, either went in search 
of other trades or migrated to Southeast Asian countries, 
Ceylon and Burma. The introduction of Railways 
scathed the interportal and coastal trade to some extent. 
Coining to their own faults, the Muslims of the region 
never acted as a cohesive force. They failed to 
understand the concept of modern world capitalism. 
The Muslim shipowners and maritime traders in the 
Coromandel coast operated with limited capital 
resources. Such being the case they did not rise up to 
organise joint ventures (like the joint stock companies 
of the Europeans] to avoid economic misfortune. Rir- 
ther, the Muslims of the Coromandel coast [Tamil 
Muslims) had no political patronage. They failed to 
pick up modern navigational technologies and were 
dependent on the old fashioned traditional sails. Hence 
the Muslims were lagging behind in overseas trade. They 
neglected modern English education. Not knowing the 
technological and economic revolution around them, 

premodern period met with a drastic economic downfall 
and their enterprises collapsed. 
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The social organisation, manners, customs and 
practices and religious life of the Muslims of Coromandel 

for been written on this subject, leading one to needless 
speculations. Hence a brief account on the principles 
of Islam and the social life of the Tamil Muslims is given 
in this chapter. 

The Divine Commands of the five pillars of Islam 
are 1. Confession of the faith (Kalima, that, there is no 
other God but Allah and Mohamed is His Prophet) 2. 
Five time prayer for a day. 3. Fksting for 30 days during 
the Ramzan month. 4. Zakath or alms giving, 5. Haj or 
Pilgrimage to Mecca for those who are able to do so. 
In Islam the sacred law is one for all. There is no 
distinction of caste or class. There is no priesthood in 
Islam. Islamic brotherhood is an institution. The prayer 
in the mosque is on equal terms without any difference 
of colour, rank or social superiority. When Islam 
stepped into India some of these principles of Islam 

of India, particularly that of the quiet Tamil society, 
fusing the new culture into unity, made Islam a product 
of assimilation, as it stands today. 

Though Islamic society is one and an indivisible 

arose some divisions on the basis of Khilafat (Political) 
movements. The two main religious sects of Islam are 
the Sunni and the Shia schools. The Muslims of 
Coromandel belong to the Sunni school which is 
divisible into four sub-sects, Hanafi, Shafi, Hanbali and 
Maliki. The Sunnis follow the Sunna, (tradition) a term 
used to denote customs and manners of Islamic life. 
The traditions which record either the sayings or doings 
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The birth of a child is well celebrated and the 
naming of the child takes place with pomp and show. 
Kathna or circumcision is traditionally performed to the 
male children. Circumcision is neither a Quranic law 
nor a religious injunction. But it is a tradition followed 
from the time of the Prophet Mohamed. To the converts 
and to those who embraced Islam it was kept as optional. 

kakalyanam”, by the Thmil Muslims, i.e., as an initiation 
ceremony in to the religion as in the Hindu society. 
When a girl attains puberty it is also celebrated with a 
number of ceremonies and rites. The dead are buried 
and elaborate ceremonies are performed before and after 
burial and on the succeeding forty days. In all these 
celebrations the influence of Hindu culture can be seen 
in many aspects. 

Muslim women are very fond of jewellery. 
During marriage the quantity of jewels given to the bride 
is an important offar. Apart from the common jewels 
that are in use in Tamil society, Muslim women have 
some special types jewellery also. The names of such 
jewels are to be found in Islamic Tamil Literature and 


The position of women in Islamic society is 
always a subject of interesting debate. This is also one 
of the most misunderstood subjects. Islamic law more 
than any other religious laws, protects the rights of 
women. A true picture about the position of women- 

rights and privileges etc., is given in this chapter. It is 
a fact that the law of divorce is misused on occasions 

divorce her husband if she so desires. Polygamy is not 
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an institution in Islam and it is an allowance made to 
accamodate human needs. Polygamy and divorce are 
met in low percentage. Veiling or the purdha system 
is an accepted custom among the women in Islamic 
society. The origin, practice and scriptural message on 
the system are outlined in this chapter. Inspite of all 
these laws, the position of the women during the period 
of study does not seem to be enviable. Except the right 
on property, other rights and privileges were granted 
only minimally. They were ignorant and illiterate. But 
they were trained to read Arabic thereby to read the Holy 
Quran and other religious books. They were also 
trained to read and write Arabic Tamil (Tamil in Arabic 
character). This helped them to manage their household 

Muslim scholars have rendered yeoman service 
to Tamil literature by producing a number of literary 
works in Tamil. Due to the contact with the Arabs and 
the Persians thousands of Arabic and the Persian words 

kinship terms of the Muslims are also given. A few 
words that are in common usage among the Muslims 
due to the influence of European contacts are also listed. 
The Muslims also introduced new techniques and 
designs in the architecture of Tamil Nadu. They have 
also contributed their share in medicine, mathematics, 


Muslims of the Coromandel coast were 
influenced by the Dravidian form of worship as we 

Muslim saints. The Muslims, particularly women, visit 
the dargahs re^larly. Though worship in darghas is 
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The study is confined to the maritime activities 
and social life of the Thmil speaking Muslims during 
the period from 1750 to 1900. The leading Muslims 
who were approached for information and materials 
lauded the project but pleaded ignorance on acctirate 
details about their ancestoral maritime activities. Being 
a member of a segment in the Muslim community, I had 
the privilege to knock the doors of many leading 
Muslims and many attempts were not fhiitful. Some of 
the Marakkayar families at Kilakkarai (like that of Habib 
Arasar) and Marakkayarpattanam claim ownership of the 
Tamil letter inscribed bell at New Zealand Museum. But 
they could not produce evidence. Available shipping 
records show that there were many ships by name 
Mohideen Bux (Bux-ship) on the Coromandel. However 
the bell belongs to the ship of a Tamil Muslim which 
was in Indian Ocean trade. 

Even the archival materials for the study were 
found to be insufficient on many points. Only the 
published source materials about the Portuguese, the 
Dutch and the Danes could be utilised. 

However, this study is the first of its kind, which 
sheds some new light on the hidden historical facts 
about the Tamil Muslim maritime community of the 
Coromandel coast, which dominated the sea borne trade 

in to unchartered seas in the true spirit of the maritime 
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M. Abdul Rahim,"History of Nag^attanam and surround- 



T. Jayarajan,"Social and Economic Customs and Practices 
of Marakkayars, of Tamil Nadu - A case study of 
Marakkayars of Adirampattanam,"unpublished M.Phil 


Syed Abdul Razack."Social and Cultural life of the Cam^c 



Chapter 11 

The Coromandel Coast 


The east coast of peninsular India was called as 
the Coromandel coast by the European writers and the 
European trading companies have adopted it in their 
official documents. The Portuguese were the first to 
apply the term “Charamandel” to the coast of the present 

as"Choromandel" as against the original printing of the 
term Charamandel, and it stayed during further periods.^ 
Yule and Bumel and other modern historians adhere and 
accept the etymology of this term from Cholamandalam, 
the country of the Cholas^. 

Coromandel had no well defined limits and often 
was held to extend as far as the Krishna river or even 
to the coast of Orissa. Barbosa defmes the limit from 
Point Calimere to the Krishna delta’. Some modern 
writers follow this. Nachinarkkiniyar in his commentary 
on Tholkappiam, a classical Ikmil work, mentions the 
limit of the east coast as Verkadu (Pulicat)*. Arasaratnam 
bifurcates the area north of Pennar as Northern 
Coromandel and south up to Point Calimere as Southern 
Coromandel®. A modern research scholar bounds the 
Southern Coromandel horn Cape Comorin to Madras®. 
Arasaratnam names the coastal territories from Point 
Calimere to Tbticorin as the Madura Coast and beyond 




south of it as the Fishery Coast, lb Burtan Stein, the 
Coromandel Coast corresponds more or less with the 
territory of the Imperial Chqlas of the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries, extending to the southern tip of the 
Peninsula to the Krishna deltaic region ^ 

The east coast of South India was known to the 
Arab geographers, travellers and traders as Mabar. 
Mabar, the Arabic word, means a ferry or a crossing 
place”. The Arabs might have named the coast as Mabar 
since all the vessels habitually touched the ports of this 
coast before they crossed over to Ceylon and other 
Eastern countries. The word Mabar was used first by 
Yakut, the Arab geographer (1179-1229) in his 
Geographical Dictionary to denote the east coast of the 
peninsular India. It is not possible from the accounts 
of Yakut and other Arab geographers to locate the 
boimdaries and the area it comprises. Abul Flda, another 
Arab geographer says, "the first locality of Mabar from 
the side of Malabar is Cape Comorin”. Diminisque, yet 
another geographer says,"after Quilon comes the country 
of Sulyans (Chola) the Mabar” 

It will be seen from the above that different 
authors have followed different standards as they 

the Muslims of Coromandel, the Tkmil Speaking Muslim 
community of Ikmil Nadu, we have referred to the area 
from the shores of Pulicat to Cape Comorin, since it is 
well within the limits of the former Cholamandalam and 
the later Coromandel. Thus the Coromandel Coast of 
our study consists of the present districts of Chengulpet, 
South Arcot, Thanjavur, Ramanathapuram, Tirunelveli 
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Throughout the stretch of the eastern coastline 
there had been many ports even from ancient times. 
The Sangam Tamil classics of the second century A.D. 
have references to the ports of Cauverypoompattinam 
(Puhar), Tondi and Korkai. Silappadikaram, the Tamil 
classic of the second century A.D. gives a very realistic 
description of Puhar. Immense quantities of goods of 
various descriptions were brought here from distant 
lands and exchanged for gold. In this port one could 
see sailors from all coirntries*”. 

Korkai, the pearl port of ancient Thmil Nadu, was 
at the mouth of the river Thmiraparani. It is Kolkhoi 
and Colchi respectively of Ptolemy and the author of 
Periplus. Korkai became an inland city due to the 
accumulation of silt at the mouth of the river 
Thmiraparani and was abandoned and it gave birth to a 
new port namely Kayal “. 

Korkai with Kilakkarai, in the present Ramanathapuram 
district'*. A correction is needed here. Caldwell has 
rightly identified Korkai with the small village at the 
mouth of the river Tamiraparani in Thirunelveli 
district'*. Tamil works of the Sangam age speak of the 
port of Korkai and its famous pearls'*. Archaeological 
finds confirm the antiquity of the present Korkai village 
as referred to by Caldwell. Hence the identification of 
Korkai with Kilakkarai is fanciful and cannot be 
sustained. Nagapattanam, Tondi and Saliyur were other 

Archaeological finds at Arikkamedu near Pondicherry 
confirm the antiquity of the Pondicherry port '* 

Under the Pallavas (575-900) Mamallapuram was 
a prosperous port which attracted foreign ships laden 
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Coromandel coast during the middle ages with lesser 
trading activities and assumed importance from the 
sixteenth century. Such insignificant ports shot into 
prominence for export and coastal trade. At the close 
of nineteenth century, there were about 65 ports in the 
Madras Presidency, among which 42 were ip the coast 
of Tamil Nadu. They were : Madras, Marakkanam, 
Cuddalore. PortoNova, Kodiampalayam, Velanganni, 
Topputurai, Point Calimer, Adiramapattanam, Muthupet, 
Krishnaiipattanam, Kattumavadi, Ammapattanam, 

pandiapattanam, Pasipattanam, Devendra pattanam, 
Tondi, Nambithalai, Mudiampattanam, Attangarai, 
Pillaiyarmadam, Emmandalamumkondan. Pamban, 
Rameswaram, Mandapam, Vedalai, Marakkayarpattanam, 
Valinokkam, Ervadi, Vaipar, 'nititcorin, Kulesekara 
pattanam, Kayalpattanam and ColocheF. 

Among the above ports Madras, Nagapattanam 
and Thticorin were ranked as major ports and the others 
as minor ports. Karaikkal, Pasipattanam, Nambithalai, 
Mudiampattanam, Attangarai, Pillaiyarmadam, 

Vedalai, Marakkayarpattanam, Ervadi, Valinokkam and 
Vaipar ports were reduced to lesser or insignificant 
trading activities at the close of nineteenth century”. 

of the Europeans since the hinterland products had to 
be delivered at the coastal settlements and ports. The 
prosperity of a particular port depended on the 
availability of goods for export and coastal trade. When 
the export of the major commodity, the textiles, declined 
the majority of the minor ports lost their importance. 
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The Thanjavur coast had a large number of ports 
the northern most being Kodiampalayam at the mouth 
of the Coloroon river. Next important port was 

the Oppanar river. On both the banks of this river, there • 
were many chowkies for the purpose of loading boats 
with grains to be carried down for export. Rice and 
paddy were exported in large quantities to Ceylon. Rrom 
the next port, Topputhurai, live animals were exported. 
TVanquebar was the Danish port. Here the trade was 
not substantial. But coastal trade improved in this region 
due to the new settlements in the port town from the 
beginning of eighteenth century. In the later half of 
nineteenth century, trade decreased in this port because 
of the construction of Nagapattanam • Thanjavur railway 
line in 1861 and the rail connection to TiruchirappalU 
in 1862. Native vessels frequented this port very often 
since the Danes encouraged such shipping activities. 
British Indian steamers called at this port to pick up 
passengers bound for Mauritius and other Eastern 
countries. Rice, paddy, coconut oil and coir products 
were exported and sugar, timber, sandalwood and ftench 
goods were imported^*. Karaikkal, the I^ench port 
shipped large quantities of paddy and rice to Malabar 
and Ceylon. Textiles and dryfish were other articles of 

undertaken by small vessels through the river Arasalar”. 

The Nagore port situated at the mouth of river 
Vettar, was the home of larger Indian merchant fleet 

tonnes^^ The chief exports were rice, textiles, chank, 
and other sea products and imports were spices, metals, 
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Small vessels sailed southwards to the coast of southern 
Thanjavur, Ramanathapuram, Thirunelveli and Malabar. 
It was an important port of South Indian trade to 
Ceylon, It served as an outlet for the produce of the 
districts of Mayavaram and Kumbakonam^^ Nagore blue 
cloth found good market in Europe. Most of the mer¬ 
chants were Muslim Marakkayars to whom Nagore was 
holy place because of the presence of the dargah of 
Shahul Hammeed Aulia, popularly known as Nagore 
Andavar. Holiness and trading opportunity in this place 
attracted the Muslim trading communities and their 
settlements grew in the port area. The merchants here 
built their own vessels of considerable burthen. The 
Muslim traders of Nagore had depots at Ache, Sumatra, 
Pegu and Ceylon”. At the close of the nineteenth century 
Nagore became a wharf of Nagapattanam. 


through their cartaz system but their general hostility 
towards Muslims made the latter migrate to nearby 
Nagore. When Nagapattanam came under the Dutch, 
the remaining Marakkayar traders also began to operate 

restrictive policies of the Dutch. The port was an open 
roadstead, offered good anchorage for larger ships and 
loading and unloading was done by small boats and 
lighters from 5 to 12 tonnes. The chief exports were 
groundnut, coloured piece goods, tobacco and other 

coimtries. Fbesh vegetables, bullocks and sheep were 
shipped to Penang, Singapore and Ceylon and ghee, silk, 
skin and hides and provisions to Straits Settlements. 
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of these ports are amply recorded in the records of the 
European Companies. A study of these records provides 
a picture of the economic history of this region. 
lUticorin became the most significant port after the 
advent of the Europeans. The Portuguese, the Dutch and 
the English concentrated on this port. The extension of 
cotton trade increased the importance of this port. Raw 
cotton from this region was exported to China in the 
nineteenth century. The port had safe roadstead with 

seasons^”. Fbreign trade was more than the coastal trade 

coast. The chief exports were cotton, coffee, jaggery, 
chilly, sheep, horses, cows and poultry^". 

thopes conducted trade with Ceylon. At the close of 
the nineteenth century it was a point of embarkation 
for passenger vessels*®. Kayalpattanam had constant trade 
with Ceylon. 

The communities needed to run the business 

administrative personnel and merchants settled in all 
these port towns leading to their urbanisation. The 
sea faring communities acquired knowledge about the 
oceans and seas and astronomical data which were 
handed down verbally to their families. The Muslims 
of the Coromandel had expert knowledge of the Bay 
of Bengal. The English codified the favourable routes 
of trade in the Bay of Bengal. In the course of 

many fell due^to^ somf reason or the other. The 
hinterland of Coromandel supplied the goods required 
for export and inland trade and consumed the 
imported goods*’. 



The settlements in almost all the ports of the 
Coromandel coast were the stronghold of Muslims, 
particularly the Marakkayars and Labbais. Because 
of their settlement and trading activities many of the 
ports became urban metropolises. European records 
speak about the urban nature of ports like PortoNovo, 
Cuddalore, Ttanquabar and Nagapattanam. These port 
towns contained palatial buildings of Muslim 
merchants apart from many other structural buildings. 
The process of urbanization on the Coromandel coast 
was mainly due to the concentration of the Muslim 
maritime community. Because of the concentration of 
Muslims in the Thanjavur coasts in places like 
Nagore. Nagapattanam, Adirampattanam, the 
eighteenth century English records call these ports 
"Moor Ports'*". Susan Bayly calls the Thirunelveli 
ports "Marakkayar Ports"". A large number of 
Marakkayars and Labbais were engaged in maritime 
trade till the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 
They were big merchants, ship owners, nagudhas, 
sailors, boatmen and ship employees of different 
descriptions, pearl and chank divers and fishermen. 

Adirampattanam, Kilakkarai and Kayalpattanam, the 
darghas of Muslim saints and mystics were 
considered holy by the Muslims and they settled there 
for their trade. During the nineteenth century many 

region, wherever the situation was favourable for their 
maritime activities for the Muslims and they have 
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Political Background 


The political development in the South in the 

peace and transquility of the region. The political 
events of the period were closely linked with trade. The 
course of events from the conquest of the region by 
Kumarakampana, the commander of the Vijayanagar, in 
1370, to the proclamation of the English East India 
Company as masters of the land in 1800 are sketched 
here briefly. 

The decline of the Vijayanagar and Mughal empire 
morally and materially upset the Tamil country which 
without any paramount power to protect it fell an easy 
prey to the contending armies which were at large all 
over. The insidious rivalry among the native powers 
paved way for frequent invasions of the Muslims and 
the Marathas into the Thmil country. 

The Pandian empire which was at its zenith in 
the fourteenth century plunged into disorder due to the 
civil wars and lost its imperial hold to the Muslim 

Muslim rule for over 55 years. Madurai was annexed 
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claiming supremacy over the Indian ocean and crossed 
swords in their attempt to get their claims established. 
In due course of time these European trading companies 
interfered in the internal affairs of the native territories 
and the native rulers fell prey to the foreign powers 

The Nayakdom of Ginjee, the northern most part 
of the Coromandel region, asserted independence by 
1614. The Nayaks of Madurei and Mysoreans 
encroached on its territories. The Sultans of Bijapur 
and Golkonda raided Ginjee alternately. Golkonda 
annexed its territories including the port of Pulicat and 
Madras. The Bijapureans took over the remaining parts 
including the port of Devanampattanm, PortoNovo and 
Pondicherry. The English established their factories in 
this territory with the consent of the Nayak and Muslim 
rulers. The Marathas captured Ginjee in 1678 and it 
fell to the Mughals in 1698 and later became a part of 
the Arcot subedari. At the dawn of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the cresent flag began to flutter from the portals of 
the Carnatic. The Nawabi of Carnatic was born with its 
headquarters at Arcot (Darun-nur-Mohamedpur) under 
the headship of Zulphikarkhan, the commander of 
Aurangazeb. At the disintegration of the Mughal empire 
after Aurangazeb, Arcot emerged as an independent 
power in the second quarter of eighteenth century. 
Anwaruddin became the chief of the Carnatic®. 

The Nayakdom of Madurai was founded in 1529. 
charge of a Polygar (Rilayakkarar). The Madurai 

Coimbatore, Salem and a portion of TVavancore®. The 
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long coastline of the Madurai Nayakdom was the scene 
of intense trading activities by the European Companies. 
The Portuguese and the Dutch were expanding their trade 
in the coastal region. Gradually the control of the affairs 

powers and the Nayaks had no interest in overseas trade. 
But the export and import trade contributed much to 
the economic development of the ^egion^ The invasions 
from Mysore and Bijapur were a challenge to Madurai. 
Madurai’s interference in the politics of the Thanjavur 
Nayakdom invited a new powerful power, the Maiathas 
into southern politics and later resulted in the 
establishment of Maratha rule in Thanjavur. The feudal 
poligars grew independent and the Nayak could not 
exercise authority over them. The disintegrating Madurai 
Nayakdom was taken over by Chanda Sahib in 1736 
and thus almost eclipsed out from the political arena”. 

The rule of th Sethupathis was inaugurated in 
Ramanathapuram in 1604 by the Madurai Nayak. The 
Sethupathis drifted from their allegiance to their 
sovereign and asserted independence in 1702. 

the ruins of the Madurai Nayakdom. The English took 

Ramanathapuram territory was ceded to Sasivarna 
Thevar and the state of Sivaganga was born*. The 
Sethupathis laid emphasis on the maritime commerce 
in their territory. The femban canal was imder their 
control. A good part of the pearl and chank fisheries 
were also on their coast. The Sethupathis encouraged 
the Dutch, the English, the D-ench and the Danes to trade 

in their ports. The Sethupathis extended their patronage 
to the native Muslim traders also. The Muslims created 










coincided with the succession dispute for the Nizamship 
in Hyderabad. 

Thus there was total political disruption in the 

enter into our politics. The ftench and the English who 
had already succeeded in establishing their hold in 
some parts of the Coromandel started fishing in troubled 
waters supporting the rival groups in Arcot and 
Hyderabad to gain mastery over the situation. The 

and dissentions were favourable to the English. With 
the characteristic policy of divide and rule and naval 
supremacy, the English annihilated all their rivals one 
by one and emerged triumphant ultimately”. Mohamed 
Ali who espoused the cause of the English was 
conhrmed in the Nawabship in 1754. 

Mohamed Ali (1754 - 96) is an interesting 
personality in the history of South India and was 
responsible for the firm footing the English gained in 
the peninsula. The English pretended to be the cham¬ 
pions of the Nawab and their alliance yielded him some 
timely victories. The English slowly grabbed the 
political powers of the Nawab and became partners in 
administrations. By 1795 the English East India 
Company became the defacto rulers of the Carnatic and 
the Nawab was a shadow. The English with the 
characteristic statecraft outwitted the native powers 
taking the wind out of their sail. The Poligars who 
emerged on the ruins of the princely order, refused to 
comply with the demands of the Company. The Poligar 
rebellion of 1799 was suppressed ruthlessly, liquidating 
the influence of the local chieftains. The Nawab was 
made a pensioner by the treaty of 1801 and the British 
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paramountacy was firmly and permanentiy established 
in OUT land. 


In this political background the Coromandel 
Tamil Muslims were in a peculiar situation. Ftom the 
available sources right from the rise of Islam in the 
Coromandel, the Tamil Muslims were not participants 
in political activities. But they took a leading part in 
long distance trade, coastal trade and other maritime and 

prominence. However they enjoyed the concessions and 
goodwill of the ruling houses in view of the profit the 
rulers derived from the trade contacts monitored by the 
Muslims. The Muslims had no direct access to political 
or military power in the kingdoms of the region. They 

disturbances and whenever they were not able to bear 
the political onslaughts they simply migrated to 


speaks about the prominence of one Takiuddin Abdul 
Rahman, the agent of Jamaluddin, the ruler of Kis (in 
Arabia). In the Pandya court, Takiyuddin is said to have 
been the Wazir (Minister) of Mabar, who was succeeded 
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The Sultans of Madurai who ruled the 
Coromandel region for about 55 years (1323 • 1378) A.D. 
were military chiefs from the courts of the Delhi 
Sultanate. Even the local commanders were of Delhi 
descent. The native Muslims might have been included 
in military service here and there. R‘om the writings of 

native Muslims occup}dng higher political position. So 
it is inferred that the Muslims were among the citizens 
of the lot under the Madurai Sultanate**. Even during 
the occupation of the territories of the Coromandel by 

Muslims was the same as above. FUrther the Deccani 
sultans encouraged their own people of the Telugu 
country to settle in the hinterland of the Coromandel 
for helping their trading activities. During the period 
of our study the Nawabs of Arcot were actually the 
rulers of the Coromandel region but the native Muslims 
did not attain any special significant uplift under their 
protection. Rirther, the Nawabs or his nobles were not 
very keen about developing maritime trade in the coast 
and thereby help the traditional Tamil Muslims. Thus, 
inspite of many centuries of Islamic political 
domination, we do not find the name of a Muslim 

Palayakkar in the entire Coromandel region. The Hindus 
continued their supremacy in political and economic 
spheres due to their numerical strength and Islamic rule 
did not deter them from becoming opulent and 

Arasaratnam rightly argues that the Coromandel 
(Tamil) Muslims largely stood outside the politics 
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The Muslims of the Coromandel 


Who were the Muslims of the Coromandel 
[Tamilnadu}? Islam took root in South India well 
before the waves of invasions from Central Asia which 
gave rise to the medieval Muslim Sultanates in North 
India. The early spread of Islam was associated with 
the expansion of South India’s wide ranging maritime 
trade network. Arab Muslim traders and navigators 
settled along the east coast of the peninsula - 
Coromandel Coast - as early as the eighth century A.D. 
and their number increased as the region began to play 

South India to the enterpots of West Asia and the 


A chain of Muslim trading settlements grew up 

Kanniyakumari. Many of their richest settlements were 
located in the coastal towns of Thanjavur, Ramanatha- 
puram and Thinmelveli districts. They had links with 
the wider trading world of the Arabian peninsula and 
the Indian Ocean. The port towns of the Coromandel 
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in South India by the 12-13th centuries. The localities 
such as Pulicat, Nagapattanam, Kilakkarai and 
Kayalpattanam contained significant number of Tamil 
speaking Muslims who could be classed as permanently 
professing Islam and were actually recognised as such 
within the wider society *. 

The Arab Contact 


The beginning of the Muslim contact mth South 

ancient commercial intercourse between the Arabs and 
the people of South India and the Arabs were the 
captains of Indian commerce. Much of the Indian trade 

Southern Arabia to the sea and its strategic location on 
the Indian route, rare and highly priced products of 
India, China, and Ethiopia found their way here in 
transit to the western marts. Spices and other aromata 


commodity of ancient trade. Arab writer, Ibn Fkdbullah- 
ul-Omari (circa 1348 A.D.) the author of Masalik - kul - 
alzar, while writing about India says that its seas are 


The Arabs, being great traffickers had access to 
both Indian and western ports. After the third century 

of the Arabs. It is also possible to assume that the South 
Indian Parava fishermen cum merchants took the South 
Indian articles in their vessels to the Persian gulf. The 
Arab took such goods to the coasts of Africa. From there 
they were taken via upper Nile to Egypt *■ 
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The flowing trade of the Arabs in Indian and 
Chinese articles enabled them to establish their colonies 
in Southeast Africa and South India and capture the 
monopoly of trade in the ports of these regions. It is 
generally believed that from very ancient times, the 

ports. It may be noted that the Greek writers of the 
second and first century B.C. do not allude to Egyptian 
and Greek merchants sailing to and from India. While 
Pliny (79 A.D). and Periplus (88 A.D). have copious 
reference to Arab trade in the first century A.D., they 
have only casual references about the Roman ships 
moving across the Indian Ocean. 

According to Pliny, the Romans used to purchase 
Indian articles from the Arabs by about 77 A.D. in 
Southeast Arabian marts ^ Periplus mentions about 
Greek ships along with abundant Arab ships in the port 
of Muziris®. Even for such a traffic the Romans had to 
keep the Arabs in good humour and the Romans were 
able to send their cargos to India only with the help of 
such Arab mariners which can be seen from the fact 

the rulers of Arabia^ The Greeks did not enjoy much 
favour from Indians®. Aden was occupied by a colony 
of Egyptians and Greeks and the monsoon was 
discovered for Romans by Hippalus an Egyptian pilot. 
Because of this a large number of ships left for the East 

geography in the middle of the second century A.D. did 
not mention the Greek or the Romans as sailing to the 
South Indian ports though he gives a detailed account 

Mokha (Mocha) m Southern Arabia as the great 
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which stood as a place name must have been the 
west province of China was known as Yunnan. Chinese 

Yunnan”. According to Ceylonese tradition people who 
frequented the silk route before the Arabs were known 
as Yonas, a sibling of Semitic ethnicity”. In some old 

countries around India and it denotes Arabia The well 
known medical system of Arabia is"Unani*' and it is 
prevalent in the same name even to this day. The horse 
trade of the Arabs in the early centuries of ^e Christian 
era is well known”. No Greek writer has mentioned 
that the Greeks and Romans exported horses to South 
India. The list of I^riplus on the goods exported from 
Egypt does not include horses. On the other hand, 
Arabs were pioneers in horse trade and the Arab breed 
of horses were rated the best. The principal imports 
from the Arabs were cloth, gold, emarald, coral, silk, 
furs, swords, rose water, date and horses. Exports were 
precious stones, pearls, crystals, odiferous wood, cotton, 
silk, elephants, pepper, lead, camphor, cardamum, clove, 
nutmeg, orange, lemon and betel leaf. 

The Roman trade with South India is revealed 
by the unearthing of Roman coins in many parts of 
south India. These coins range from the time of 
Augustus to Antonius (27 B.C. to 161 A.D). But is it 

as a result of direct trade contact vrith the Romans? 
The only inference that we can draw from these finds 
is that the south Indian articles passed on to Roman 
occupied territories. We know that for centuries, the 
Arabs were the middlemen of south seas and they used 
foreign gold coins as medium of exchange. It is also 
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known that from Pliny and Periplus that the Romans 
even in the prime of their power were not able to exert 
their influence over Indian trade which remained mostly 
in the hands of the Arabs. Hence there is good ground 
to suppose that the Roman coins found in south India 
were brought by the Arabs who planted their colonies 
here as early as the second century 6.C. and not exclu¬ 
sively by Romans as commonly held. Farther it may be 
noted that the Himayarite Arabs were found to have 

the imitation of the Roman coins found in south India. 
It is therefore possible to assume that most of the 
Roman coins that were found in south India were 
perhaps minted at by the so Arabs them5elves'^ Some 
Ihmil terms of South Indian articles of trade such as 
Arisi (rice) Inchi (ginger) pipeli (pepper) etc., were freely 
borrowed by the Greeks. But it wUl be seen that these 
words have their origin in the Arabic language since they 
were passed on through this medium. 

From the foregoing discussions we can draw an 
inference that the word Yavana may denote the Arabs. 
The’Yavanacheri” (Yavana colony) of Perumkathai, the 
Tamil classic, can be said to be Agartharsida's Arab 
colonies of south India These colonies were situated 
in the port towns. The Arabic form of port town is 
Bandar. (Mohamed Bandar, Shahidu Bandar) we find 
this word in Sangam Tamil literature to describe the 
ports like Kodumanal, as it was named and called by 
the Arabs Hence we are lead to a safe conclusion 
that the Yavanas mentioned in Sangam literature are the 

Spread of Islam 

The Arabs came as traders and not as conquerers 
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The Muslims 

assumption and is totally misconcieved. It is wrong on 
his part to classify the entire early Muslims population 
as the offsprings of the devadasis and needs a revision. 
It is correct to assume that the early Arab Muslim 
traders and Arab Muslim settlers could have contracted 
a rightful marriage like muta (temporary) marriages 
according to the the prevailing social customs in the 

tenth century, like Abuzeyed, Almasudi, Sulaiman Al 

A.H. 116/134 A.D. at Tiruchirappalli and the 
inscriptions of the ninth century at Kayalpattanam about 
endowments given to the mosques by Pandya rulers are 
conclusive evidence about the presence of Muslims in 
Thmil Nadu right from 8th century 

The Arab seafarers redoubled their efforts at 
oceanic commerce after the birth of Islam in ^e 7th 

contacts of the pre-Islamic days settled in many ports 
of the west and east coasts of India. Thus large Muslim 
communities came into existence through the marriage 
of local women to Arab Muslim sailors and merchants 
and grew further through local conversions due to the 

they consorted with and the people whom they 
converted belonged to different cultures but as Muslims 
they developed into a distinct community. 

Owing to the links of the Arab merchants with 
Arabia, India and Ceylon, from very early times "the 
Mohamedan influence in Southern India and Ceylon 
dates back almost to the very inception of Islam”^^ The 
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companions of Prophet Mohamed, Thamimul Ansari 
(Rali) and Mohamed Ukassa (Rali) are said to have 
migrated to the Indian coasts as zealous missionaries 
and settled in the east coast. Their tombs are at Kovalam 
and PortoNovo respectively. The tombs of the other early 
missionaries such as that of Kassim (Wali) A.H. 4/624 
A.D.. and Abdul Rahiman fWaU) A.H. 8/628 A.D. are 
found in Kanyakuraari and Thirunelveli Districts 
respectively. Islam slowly penetrated into the hinter¬ 
land also. At the Chola capital Uraiyur, (modern 
Tiruchirappalli) the earliest mosque in Tamil Nadu can 
be seen. It is near the Kottai Railway Station in 
Tiruchirappalli town in the form of a small mandapam 
and the Arabic inscription here informs us that it was 
built by one Abdulla Bin Mohamed Anwar in A.H. 116/ 
734 A.D. So Islam had got a firm footing on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast and its hinterland even in the early years 
of the Hijira”' 

The native Hindu rulers of south India like 
Rashtrakutas, Kakathyas. Hoysalas, Pandyas and 
Zamorines encouraged the settlements of the Muslim 
traders in their dominions offering special concessions 
and inducements because of the profitable foreign trade. 
Rirther, the Arabs were favoured because they supplied 
horses to the south Indian states, cavalry and men for 
manning their ships. In return the rulers assured safety 
to their merchandise and person. The Zamorine even 
gave them freedom to convert his subjects to Islam. He 
issued an edict that in order to get sufficient number of 

of the Hindu fishermen should be brought up as 
Muslim^® The Governments in the eastern coast also 
pursued similar enlightened policies towards the Arabs, 
and the port towns became welcome places to them” 
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migrants of the early centuries of the Hijira stand as 
the progenitors of the early Islamic community in 
south India. 


The Muslim population which integrated in the 
local society was influenced by Tamil culture. The early 
nameTavana" disappeared from common usage and the 
Muslims of the east coast were known better as Sonakar, 

Thurukkar or Thulukkar (in Coromandel). Epigraphs 
and literary works of the period from the 8-9th centuries 
have innumerable references to the community. 


The early name of the Tamil Muslims was 
Sonakar or Sonakan or Jonakan. Thivakaranigandu 
(treatise on synonyms and meaning of Tamil words) of 

Pingalanthai Nigandu of a little later period also 
confirms this”. The commentator Nachinarkiniyar of 
Pathupattu, the Sangam work, uses the word Sonagan 


In Sinhalise tradition, the Yavanas were called 
Yonakas based on Pali Yonna, meaning Arabs. Later the 

and the Sonakars were recognised as the descendants of 
the Arabs. So Yonakar and Sonakar were used to denote 
the same people. In Ceylon, Sonakar street is also known 
as Yonakar street or Yon street even to this day. The 
official records of Ceylon call the Muslims population 
in Ceylon as Sonakar. The earliest settlers among the 
Muslims of Ceylon were called Ceylon Sonakar and the 
recent South Indian Muslim migrants were known as 
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Indian Sonakar In Malayalam tradition also Yonaka 
stands for Sonaka. Sonakam in Ikmil stands for Arabia. 

An inscription of Raja Raja I in the Thanjavur 
Big Temple mentions a Muslim merchant by name 
Sonakan Samur T^amchothi^^. Another inscription of 
the same temple gives the name of an ornament 
as"Sonakan Siddtikku”.(head ornament) An inscription 
of Maravarman Sundara Pandia (1238 - 1257) mentions 
a mosque as Sonaka I^lli (I^lli - Mosque)”. We find 
ample references about Sonakars in Tamil literature”. 
Some folk dances of Thmil Nadu were called as Sonaka 
Manjari and Sonaka Koothu. The Arabs, later the early 
Muslims, were considered to be foreigners and a tax was 
collected horn them known as"Sonaka Vari””. Many 
other inscriptions also mention about Sonakars^^ 

Thus the Muslim population of the Coromandel 
came to be called as Sonakars from eighth century. It 
is also interesting to note that the Mapillas of Malabar 
were known as Sonaka Mapillas. Rrancis while writing 
about the Muslims of South Arcot district says that the 
term Sonagan applied (to both Labbais and Marakkayars) 
in the district”. The Marakkayars of the 
Ramanathapuram coast were known by the name Sonakar 
even in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
according to a family document of the year 1881. 
(document No. 535/1881 registered at the 
Ramanathapuram Registration office). 

even today in the Muslim society of the Coromandel. 
Muslims who are engaged in fishing activities go by the 
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sub divisions are rather occupational titles. It is 
behaviourally difficult to distinguish the sub divisions 
on the basis of occupational distinctions. The facts 
relating to their origin indicate their occupational 
factors**- The above social segments have been in vogue 
for a very long lime. These occupational titles are 
intermingled with one another. R>r example, the Labbai 
boatmen call themselves Marakkayars**. Each segment 
or sub division has a very fascinating derivation about 
the origin of the name. An attempt is made here to 
trace the etymology and sequence of these occupational 
titles of the Coromandel Muslims. 

Rawthar 

A segment (sub division) of the Thmil speaking 
Muslim society is being called as Rawthar because of 

The flomishing horse trade between Arabia and 

During the medieval ages, the ports at Kilakkarai, 
Devipattanam and Kayalpattanam were busy centres of 
trade in horses. Muslim traders brought the horses in 
their ships. A painting at Thiruppudaimarudur temple, 
a sculpture at Thirukunrakudi (both in Thirunelveli 
district) depict ships ladden with horses with Muslim 
sailors. Marcopolo, Ibn Batuta, Wassaf and Rashiduddin 

Coromandel ports. The traders on horse trade were 
called "Kudirai Chettls" in inscriptions*®, irrespective of 
their religion. 

Rawthar is generally stood for horsemen "■ Even 
Hindu rulers and soldiers were adorned with the title 
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However, in the strict Islamic sense, the term 
denotes a religious teacher or a priest or khazi and it 
accords with the Hebrew word "Levai” meaning, a priest. 
The Labbai-priests, mullas and khazis are popularly 
known among the Muslims of Ihmil Nadu as Levai. It 
is correct to infer the term in this sense. Labbai is a 
unique term in Tamil Nadu not met within any other 
part of India. The religious officiants at Combodia, 
Malaysia and Indonesian are also called as Labbai’^ 

title of a subdivision of Tamil speaking Muslims alone 
on the Coromandel region. 


European trading Company records, as will be described 
in detail in the subsequent chapters. 


“Labbai” is considered to be a class name for 
Tamil Nadu at present. 


Muslims in the coastal towns of the Coromtndel in 
numerical strength and wealth. Their settlements are 
essentially urban in character. Most of the Marakkayars 
were associated with seafaring and maritime activities. 

information about them. 
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boatmen while prosperous traders are called 
Marakkayars”’*. The Glossary of Madras the Presidency 
traces the word Marakkar, to the Malayalam word, 
Marakkalam, Mara^boat + Kar the plural termination 
showing possession”- Some ingenious Marakkayars trace 
the term, to Egyptian Quohira or Cairo and the Ibinil 
word "Marai” and attribute it to their knowledge of the 
Quran and Egyptian origin-Maraikkahiriyor. Plausible 
as both these derivations are, they indicate the desire 
of the Marakkayars to rise themselves in popular esti- 

nor could their learning have been so well known among 
religious significance 

Strange and funny derivations of the term from 
the shape of the cap of Muslims like Marakkal, a device 
to measure grain and from their assumption that they 
were so rich that they measured their wealth in 
marakkal, is also given lb some, Marakkayars it is a 

Moracco. lb Logon, the term Marakkar is an abbreviation 
of Margakaran (follower of law] and it was applied as a 
title to persons of Christianity and Islam. Another 

Marakkala Rayar the leader or owner or chieftain of 
marakkalam or boat (Marakkala + Rayar = 
Marakkalarayar) like other Araiyar chieftains like 
Vanatharaiyar, Vallatharaiyar, Kalingatharaiyar**. Most of 
the writers follow this derivation and, say that the 
Marakkayars (Muslims) were the lords of marakkalam. 
Almost all the writers on Tamil Muslims have used this 
term and derivation. 









Khan Sahib Mohideen Kadarsha Marakkayar of 
■mticorin Marakkayar Mahal, had circulated a pamphlet 
on 7.1.1919, purportedly to be the true copy of the above 
copper plate. According to the copper plate, fearing the 
tyranny of the Arab rulers of Misru, some 228 members, 
men and women and slaves imder the leadership of one 

Sembinadu ruled by Abirama Adiveera Raja Jayaveera 
Rajaguru Nayani. Khalji appealed to the ruler for a 
copper plate grant, which was issued. Since the settlers 
migrated from Kaitrun, the ruler named the place of 
their settlement as Kaitrimpattanam in the copper plate 
and the settlers were given the name Marakkalarayar, 
since they came in a Marakkalam. The date of the 
copper plate is given as Keelaga, 798. The new settlers 
were conferred liberal land grants, tax concessions and 
rights in the pearl tishery in the region. 

According to the explanatory note for the 
copper plate as given in the pamphlet, the geneology 
of the families of the settlers is traced to those of 
Prophet Mohamed and the Khaliphs Abubakkar, Umar 
Farook and Uduman. Jayaveera Raja Guru is identified 
as the Chola who ruled from Madurai as the 74th 
Pandya king. The terms Marakkayar and Ravuthar are 
derived from Marakkalarayar and Ranuvayukthar 
respectively. Kaitrunpattanam is said to be the present 
Kayalpattanam. The date has been calculated as April 

abouts of the original copper plate. The Marakkayars 
about their origin and antiquity. (Text given in the 
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Mohamed and the first four Khaliphas. No doubt this 
is to enhance their ethnological superiority over other 
segments in Islamic society. They have tried to quote 
the political recognition given to them by a ruler of the 
territory. They also trace the term Marakkayar from the 
nineth century. Above all the copper plate contemplates 
their professional right in pearl fishing, salt manufac¬ 
ture etc., as granted by the ruler of the territory from a 
very long time. Thus a critical analysis of this copper 
plate will go to show the intention of the Marakkayars 
to claim a higher status over the other segments, be¬ 
sides, establishing their professional rights in maritime 

Emopeans. Hence this copper plate can be said to be a 
sociological (folk) charter than a historical document and 
it is unhistorical to assign an early date as claimed. 

The Sinhalese called the Arab traders 
as"MarakkaIa Mininsu” meaning a mariner or a boat 
man”. Marakkala Mininsu is a corruption of Marker 
Mininsu. In the Ceylonese coast the prosperous 
Malabaris (Sonagars) were called Marakkar. In the 15- 
16th centuries all the prosperous Sonaga Malabaris 
were known under the title Marker. Markar came to 

periods. In the old family documents of the Muslims 
of Ceylon, their ancestors are noted as only Marican 
(not Maracar). But this term is not in use in Ceylon 
at present ”, It is interesting to note that at present 
many of the Marakkayars of the Karaikkal region style 
themselves only as "Marikan". 

We have seen that the Malabaris were called in 
Ceylon as Marakars and it is commonly held to denote 
the people from Malabar, the Malayalam speaking region 
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(cotton labourers), Kuthiraikatti Rawthar (Horsemen), 
Yanaikatti Rawthar (Elephant mahout). 

Thus the Muslims of the Coromandel coast (Tamil 
Nadu) are divisible into main sub division (social 
segments) like Marakkayars, Rawthar and Labbai and 
these subdivisions are not caste names but only titles, 
which are occupation oriented. There is no religious 
bar for intermarriage and interdining among these 
subdivisions and segments. The only difference is that 
Marakkayars are Shafts and Labbais and Rawthars are 
Hanafis of the Sunnite school of Islam sect. 

The Muslims of the present generation do not 
affix their age old titles and appellations like Rawthar, 
Labbai and Marakkayar with their names, except for 
limited purposes like marriage and educational and job 
concessions. The majority of the Marakayar businessmen 
who are affluent in the society suffix"Sahib” with their 
names instead of Marakkayar. following their ancient 
traditions, the Marakkayars of Kayalpattanam, Kilakkarai, 
Devipattanam, Nagapattanam, Adirampattanam and other 



The Records of the Dutch, English and Danish 
trading companies refer to the Coromandel Muslims as 
Chulias, Cholias or Choolias in general. Almost all the 

of the Coromandel as Chuliars or Chooliars The 
term Cholia was originally a territorial name, meaning 
an inhabitant of Chola Country It applied to the 
people of all castes and religions. But in due course of 
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time, the Muslims alone were called by this term in 
Ceylon, Burma and the Southeast Asian countries, since 
mostly Muslims went to these countries for trade. There 
are Cholia streets in Singapore and Burma. There are 

Singapore”*. There is Cholia mosque at Culcutta, which 
was constructed by the maritime muslim traders of 
KUakkarai. 

Deccanis 

The Deccanis or Dakhnis or Pattanis are the 
Urudu speaking people in the hinterland of the Tamil 
country. 

After the invasion of India by Mohamed Bin 
Kasim in 712 A.D., the families of Gazini, the Slaves, 
Khilji, lUglaque and Mughal dynasties and the Deccani 
Sultans established their authority and ruled India from 
twefth century A.D. Subsequent to the invasion of Malik 
Kafur in the first quarter of the fourteenth century, 
Muslim rule extended beyond the Vindhyas and the sol¬ 
diers of the Muslim army and administrators had to stay 
in the Carnatic region for political purposes. Their 
descendants came to be called as Dekkinis (Deccanis = 
ftom Deccan) and Rattani (from Pathan) by the fellow 
Muslims. Their mother tongue was Urudu. Urudu 
language is the combination of Arabic, Persian and 
Hindustani languages, which was in use among the 

independent language. The Deccanis also learnt Tamil 
which they call "Arvi”. 

After the decay of the Sultanates of Deccan, there 
was a large scale migration of these people to the Arcot 
subedari. They got the patronage of the Nawabs. Their 
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descendants settled in North Arcot, South Arcot, 
Thanjavur, Tiruchirappalli, Madurai and 
Ramanathapuram districts. After the fall of the Nawabs 
of Arcot they resorted to various trades and professions 
such as tannery, cigar making, manufacture of decorative 
wares and ornamental cloth. 

The major Muslim communities such as 
Marakkayar, Labbai and Rawthar are the decendants of 
the Arabs, where as the Deccanis are of Tlirkish or 
Mangoloid descent. All of them are orthodox Sunnites 
and profess Hanafi faith, and part of the present day 
minority Muslim community. They are also declared 
as educationally backward in Tamil Nadu 
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The big local power, the Vijayanagar empire, 
collapsed in the sixteenth century and the succeeding 
states like the Nayakdoms, the Deccani Sultanates and 
the like were tighting among themselves or confronting 
the Mughal empire and none of them could develop the 
capacity to challenge the European powers. Finally they 
succumbed to the naval superiority and financial backing 
of the English power. In the trade competitions and race 
for supremacy the traditional maritime people, the 

traders of other communities and the economic blows 
proved fatal. A look on the trading activities of the 
Europeans on the Coromandel coast will amply testify 
the plight of the maritime Muslims of the coast. A broad 
survey of the condition of Muslims at the hands of the 
Europeans prior to the period of our study also becomes 
necessary for a better understanding of the subject. 
Hence a sketch on the activities of the colonial powers 
that stormed the silent waters of the Coromandel and 
the loses of the Muslims briefed here. 


The anchorage of the galley of Vasco da Gama, 
the Portuguese adventurer at the port city of Calicut in 
1498, marks the first European presence in the Indian 

Protuguese empire in India. The Portuguese said that 
they came to India in search of Christians and spices. 
In the words of W.H. Moreland, “in the sixteenth century 
the Indian ocean was a Portuguese lake in which the 
absence of any serious opposition made it possible to 
control the seas”'. The Portuguese became the masters 
and monopolists of spices trade in India. Indian rulers 
at that time did not enter into trade, so there was no 
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Arabic, Certaz, meaning, a document) can be defined as 
a pass for navigation to the merchant ships so that they 
could navigate and enter the ports without any trouble. 
Ships without cartaz could be captured. This compelled 
the merchants and rulers to be friendly with the 
Portuguese. The Rulers of Malabar who supported the 
trading activities of the Portuguese also had to obtain 
Cartaz. Even the Mughal emperor Akbar obtained Cartaz 

Available evidences show that the Portuguese 
made their way to the Coromandel only after 1505. 
Lodovico de Varthama who visited Nagapattanam in 1505 

Portuguese^- As early in 1506, some of the Portuguese 
during their trip to investigate their prospects in 
Malacca, had landed purely by accident in the vicinity 
of Nagappattanam where they received a hostile 
reception from the Muslim traders ®. Sewel points out 
that the governance of the seas east of Cape Comorin 
was also in the hands of the Portuguese by 1509 The 
Portuguese made Pulicat an important trading centre 
since there was good schope for the collection of the 

exported to Malacca. 

According to the Portuguese chronicler Correia, 
one Manual de FYias was appointed as the first 
Portuguese captain of the Coromandel and Fishery Coast 
in 1521 with his headquarters at Pulicat’°. ftias had 
authority to issue Cartaz. Cartazes were obtained by 
Muslims and other navigators and traders. The ships 
without Cartazes were captured. By 1539, the 
Portuguese had two important centres on the 
Coromandel, one was Pulicat with satellite San Thome 
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and the other was Nagapattanam. Nagapattanam was a 
busy coastal commercial centre in rice trade to Ceylon 
and other southern ports and Malabar, bringing back 
areca, timber, cinnamon and pepper. Pulicat was a textile 
centre. By about 1530, Nagapattanam became an 
important trading centre with the outside world. It is 
noteworthy that in essence, the Portuguese settlers 
operated side by side with the other principal groups 
in Nagapattanam, the Marakkayars, both typically 
functioning with small profit margins and small 
individual consignments in the trade Prior to the fall 
of Goa to the Portuguese, horse trade was in the hands 
of the Muslims. But by 1530 the Arabs and the native 

market and the Portuguese enjoyed the monopoly in 


Though the Vijayanagar emperors were not 
against the monopolistic trading attitude of the 
Portuguese, the proselytizing of the natives by them 

converts were regarded by the Portuguese as Portuguese 
subjects. The I^avas were effective tools in the hands 
of the Portuguese and it helped them to become the 
masters of the fishery coast wresting it from the 
Muslims. The F^avas had lived as fishers and pearl 
divers in the fishery coast from ancient times. By the 
14th century A.D., the Muslims had established 
themselves firmly in the coast of Kayalpattanam and 
Kilakkarai, and gained control over the pearl fishery as 
lease holders**- The control of the Pearl fishery by the 
Muslims reduced the Paravas to the status of daily 
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Nayaks of Thanjavur were not in favour of the 
proselytizing activities of the Portuguese and were 
imhappy over their treatment of the natives**. There was 
brisk trade between Nagapattinam and Malabar. Spices 
and drugs were exported to Malacca and China. The 
Portuguse favoured the Chettiar merchants. There were 
many Muslim traders and shipowners trading along with 
the Portuguese. Nagapattanam was captured by the Dutch 


The trade enterprises of the Portuguese assumed 
definite shape in the coast of Madurai by 1650. The 
Nayaks of Madurai did not encourage the native 
maritime traders including the Muslims and 
supported the Portuguese. The Portuguese helped 
Thirumalai Nayak in the succession disputes of the 
Marava kingdom. The Nayak extended many 
concessions to them. This encouraged the Portuguese 
to strengthen the proselytizing and trading activities 
which went against the interests of the Muslim traders 
of the region. Capitalising on the naval deficiency of 
the Nayaks, the Portuguese became the masters of the 
fishery coast. The Sethupathi of Ramanathapuram was 
hostile to the Portuguese. He favoured the Muslim 
traders in their coast against the Paravas of the 
Portuguese camp. In Februrary 1655, Sethupathi 
Raghunatha Devan contracted a treaty with the Dutch 
declaring common enmity towards the Portuguese**. 
Hostility among the native rulers resulted in a 
political polarisation, centering round the European 

Portuguese in the sea, they necessarily had to take 
recourse to the other European powers. Thus we find 
that the Madurai Nayaks were in alliance with the 
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Portuguese and Thanjavur and Ramanathapuram were 
in alliance with the Dutch'®. 

In the fierce contest for colonial rivalry between 
the Portuguese and the Dutch, the winds were in favour 
of the latter. The Dutch gained the blessings of most of 
the native rulers. Ultimately the Portuguese political 
hold began to weaken and their territories slipped one 
by one into the hands of the Dutch. After the loss of 
their territories by 1658, the Portuguese and their 
Mestico (children through Portuguese father and Indian 
mother) and Kestico (children through Portuguese mother 
and native father) offsprings relocated their activities in 
PortoNovo. F^om there, together with the local Muslim 

mercantile contact with the ports of the Malay Peninsula, 
Malacca and Ache. Thus a limited trading activity 
continued even after the collapse of their political power. 
Forgetting their old rivalry the local Muslim population 
extended a helping hand to the Portuguese'*. 

competitors by the Portuguese in India as elsewhere. But 
Vasco da Gama could not have reached India without 
the guidance of the Muslim navigator, Ibn Masjid, a 
native of Oman. He conducted Vasco da Gama from 
the east coast of Africa to Calicut. The Portuguese 
attitude towards the Muslims was one of inveterate 

In the Ught of these realities it will be seen that the 
Portuguese animosity towards the Muslims was strong 
even after centuries of their conflict in Iberia and North 
Africa. The Muslim merchants were not permitted to 
trade in merchandise in which the Portuguese claimed 
monopoly. Hence the Muslims had to trade on the 
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commodities in wMch the Portuguese had little interest, 
dealing in arecanut, raconut, coarse cloth and such other 

The Portuguese were also responsible for 
innumerable atrocities on Muslims on the sea. Panikkar 
while quoting a passage from Kerala I^zhama, says: “The 
Mohamaden ships were special objects of their fury. 
Even with cartazes their ships were not safe. The 
Portuguese sea-men demanded heavy bribes if it was not 
given the ships were confiscated””' To quote an example 
a ship captured at the port of Kayalpattanam in 1526 by 
Manuel de Gama, the then captain of the Coromandel, 
was confiscated and the Muslim nagudha and his family 
were sold to slavery*^ There were wanton destruction 
of Muslim vessels and ports. The Muslims carried on 
their trade in such an adverse environment at great risk 
to their lives and property. 

Whenever possible the Portuguese allied 
themselves with the Hindu state of Vijayanagar against 
the Muslim principalities and adopted a different 
attitude towards the Hindu natives. The rate of levy 
on cartaz was higher on the Muslims than on the 
Hindu traders. They spared the Hindus while 
massacring Muslims as in the case of Albequerque's 
capture of Goa in 1510, where the Hindus were spared 
and Muslims, men, women and children were burnt 
in batches inside the mosques”' They did not hesitate 

They prevented the Muslims from going on pilgrimage 
to Mecca”- 
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The Portuguese tried to eliminate the Muslims 
from the pearl fishery with the assistance of the I^ravas. 
The Muslims clashed with Joao Fl'oles, the captain of 
the pearl fishery coast in 1527. Affonso de Mello, the 
Portuguese captain avenged this in 1528 by burning 
down Kayal and Kilakkarai. The Muslims had to agree 
to pay an annual tribute to the Portuguese for pearl 
fishery, rights. The Muslim leader (Nainar) of Kilakiarai 
made an agreement with the Portuguese with regard to 
pearl fishery since the latter assumed themselves the 
masters of the pearl fishing along of the coast”. The 
Muslims of Kayal left the place and developed the port 
of Kayalpattanam from about 1532” But the battle 

the sea between Pamban and Cape Comorin. 

In 1537 the three captains of the Zamorin, Pate 
Marcar, Kunjali Marcar, and Ali Ibrahim came to the 
rescue of the Muslims of the Coromandel and sailed 
to the fishery coast with a strong force. They attacked 
the Parava villages and many were killed. Then they 
sailed to Vedalai and were waiting for a voyage to 
Ceylon. The Portuguese with a large contingent and 

Muslim camp. Many Muslims were slain. Vedalai 
and other nearby villages were burnt, their properties 
looted and boats were burnt. (We can see hundreds 
of epitaphs in Vedalai even to this day, which 
remember the martyrs in this battle, awaiting the 
attention of historians). Farther the Paravas sailed to 
Kayalpattanam and burnt the entire village and the 
Muslims fled to nearby islands and Ceylon”. The 

Muslim trading power was broken. According to a 
letter of St.Xavier (dt. 28.10.1542) “after the victory 
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rather accommodated quickly and indeed cooperated 
with the exploiters”. Muslim merchants of Cochin like 
Cherina Marcar, Mammalae Marcar supplied large 
quantities of pepper to the Portuguese. They obtained 
cartaze from the cochin factory to send their ship to 
Ormuz. These two merchants were very influential with 
the Portuguese. The Governor of India recommended 
to the Portugal crown in 1513 the grant some of special 
concessions to them. Nino Marcar another ship owner 
had sent his ships for the Portuguese to Malacca. The 
vessels of Chilay Mercar took elephants to Goa for the 
Portuguese”. Nino Marcar and his brother had 

arranged for 1500 fighters to overpower the enemies of 
the Portuguese in the Coromandel region” 

The Portuguese kings often instructed their 
officials in India to favour the Christian and Hindu 
merchants in contrast to the Muslims. This could not 
bear any point. The Hindu and Christian merchants 
had no such great capital as the Muslims. The local 
ship owners and sailors were only Muslims”' In 1590, 
when the Portuguese crown ordered that the mosques 
in the Portuguese territories (except in Ormuz) be 
demolished, the Governor of India replied that the 
orders could not be put into effect since the Portuguese 
were trading in these territories with the Muslims also”' 

Because of economic compulsions and in the 
furtherance of their trading activities, the Portuguese had 
to throw their lot with the Muslims from the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. They even married 
local Muslim women. As K.S. Mathew puts it very aptly 
"the Crusade joined bands with Jihad in the matter of 
trade. The Portuguese who reportedly crossed the ocean 
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to hunt out the Muslims had to depend on the 
intermediary and shipping expertise of the Muslims for 
their trade promotion””. 

It will be seen that in the later part of their stay 
in India, the animosity of the Portuguese towards the 
Muslims cooled down to a certain extent. But it was 
too late for the Muslims to recoup and readjust, since 
most of them were driven to despair and changed their 
occupational patterns. Trade of the Muslims declined 
not due to the lack of commercial expertise but because 
it was faced with the use of force based on superior 
technology and the lack of support horn the local ruling 
powers. Thus the shattered trade of the Muslims 
became subservient. The Muslims could not match the 

other European powers especially the Dutch and the 
English to encroach into further areas hitherto still left 
in the hands^"^ of the Muslims. 

The Portuguese oppression of the Coromandel 
Muslims is not the end of the story and it was 
continued by the Dutch. 

V. II. The Dutch 

The Hollanders - the Dutch - came over to the 
Coromandel coast when the trade system was well 
established. They had to face a strong European rival, 
the Portuguese. The originator of Dutch commerce in 
India was Lins Cotton who visited Goa in 1583^*. “The 
Verenigde Oast Indiche Compagnie”- (V.O.C) - The Dutch 
East India Company - sent two Dutch factors horn Ache 
to Surat in 1605 to explore the commercial prospects *“• 

Coromandel region the same year**- Masulipattanam and 
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Pulicat became the centre of their Coromandel 
enterprises**. 

The political events in the Coromandel in the 17th 
and colonial history. The Dutch appeared on the 

strong power to counter the Portuguese. They found it 
in the Dutch and invited them to their territories. A 
chronology of events relating to the relationship of the 
Dutch with the local powers, native traders, other 
European companies and its impact on the maritime 
trade of the region is briefly given below. 

The central part of the Coromandel was ruled by 
the Nayaks of Ginjee (Senji) when the Dutch appeared 
there. Krishnappa Nayak of Ginjee. treated the Dutch 
with hospitality and allowed them to build a fort at 
Devanampattanam (Cuddalore). In 1617 Pulicat became 
the seat or Government of the Dutch under a Governor. 

Portuguese interfered in the civil war of Ginjee in 1622. 
The Portuguese suffered a series of losses at the hands 
of the Dutch. Baticola in Ceylon fell to the Dutch in 
1638, Goa in 1639 and Malacca in 1641. In 1658 the 
Dutch captain Joan Van der Lean captured the Portuguese 
settlement of Nagapattanam without a shot being fired. 

Vijayaraghava the Nayak of Thanjavur (1633-73) 
was initially not favourably disposed towards the Dutch 
and even did not recognise their hold on Nagapattanam. 
Subsequently he had to acquiesce in their possession. 
Vijayaraghava gave the Dutch a charter in 1658 offering 
valuable trade concessions. This deed permitted them 
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to hold the port of Nagapattanam, along with ten villages 
on an annual tribute. The same charter was renewed in 
1662 by Vijayaraghava with additional privileges of 
setting up their own mint, the profit of which was to 
be shared between the VOC and the Nayak. About 1666 
the Dutch got the ports of Thirumalairajanpattanam, 
Karaikkal and some other neighbouring places on lease. 
They also commenced factories at Thirumullaivasal and 
Adirarapattanam*^. 

An impressive fort was built at Nagapattanam 
and named as Warden. There is no trace of this fort 

street called Ollandar Saalai). Their indigo factory 
site of PortNovo is called Ollandhar Thottam (garden). 
In 1690 the seat of the Dutch Government in India 
was transferred from Pulicat to Nagapattanam and it 
was in their possession until the English siezed it in 


When the major areas of the kingdom of Ginjee 
were taken over by the Sultan of Golkonda, was a cowle 
granted in 1647, favouring the Dutch". The Sultan of 
Bijapur who captured the other parts of Ginjee 
conHrmed in 1654, the privileges that they were enjoying 
from the Nayaks of Ginjee. The liberal policies pursued 
by the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda to attract the 
Dutch to their territories helped the Dutch to expand 
their trade. When the Golkonda possession of the 
Coromandel fell into the hands of the Mughals, emperor 
Aurangazeb, in a farman in 1689, granted the Dutch all 
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the Portuguese by about 1650. They fortified the port 
of Tuticorin and had a number of Christianised 
settlements along the coast. By 1664, in all the seven 
ports of the Madura Kingdom (viz. Hiticorin, Manapad, 
Alandalai, Virampattanam, Pinnaikayal, Vaipar and 
Vembar) the Dutch flag was planted. These ports were 
secured by the Dutch in return for a loan given by the 
Dutch to the Nayaka of Madurai. The civil and criminal 
administration of these ports were taken over by the 
Dutch. The Marakkayar traders who had previously 
frequented these ports migrated to the Sethupathi’s ports. 
The pearl and chank fisheries came under the 
monopolistic control of the Dutch^^ Again a treaty was 
contracted in 1669 granting many more trade 
concessions. Thus the Dutch enriched themsleves in 
the coast of the Nayaks who had to remain silent 


(Cochai), rice and other food articles in Ceylon and areca 
in the Coromandel. Utilising the drought and famine 
conditions in the coastal belt during the third quarter 
of the seventeenth century, the Dutch engaged in large 
scale slave trade. They took full advantage of this to 
buy slaves for labour and settlement in the colonies of 
Ceylon, Batavia and South Africa. They purchased 
slaves in Tuticorin. Nagapattanam, PortoNovo, 
Devanampattanam and Pulicat**- - ' 


Ekoji the Maratha general was installed in the 
Thanjavur kingdom in 1675. He withdrew the 
concessions given by Nayak Vijayaraghava to the Dutch. 
But the Dutch got them back by force. However Ekoji 
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given earlier by the Nayak and also ensured their 

Karaikkal®° The Maratha kingdom grew weaker militarily 
and economically. They mortgaged large parts of coastal 
territories to the Dutch in 1757, By this time Dutch 
themselves became weak to take advantage of the 
opportunity for their expansion. 

The Sethupathi of Ramanathapuram, the ruler of 
the pearl fishery coast, contracted a treaty in 1658 with 
the Dutch, declaring common enmity towards the 
Portuguese. Another treaty was signed in 1660. By this, 
free traffic was granted for each other’s subjects through 

respectively by the Sethupathi and the Dutch. The 
ftimban Canal, in the Sethupathi’s territory, was the most 
convenient waterway for ships with considerable burthen 
sailing between the east and the west. The Dutch trade 
in Sethupathi’s territories increased. The rightful share 
of the Sethupathi in pearl fishery was also ensured. In 
the course of time the Dutch grew greedy and in 1670 
declared monopoly on some essential articles of Indo • 
ceylon trade and imposed severe restrictions on the local 
traders. They wanted monopoly in the export of areca 
from Ceylon and to control its sale in the Coromandel 
coast. Fbr this the Malabar areca was a hindrance. This 
was brought by the Coromandel Muslim boatmen and 
taken to all the ports through the Pamban canal. The 
Dutch wanted to prevent this by fair or foul means. 
Similarly the Dutch desired to forbid the pepper trade 
through the Pamban by private traders. All these ran 
counter to the interests of the Sethupathi and his 
subjects particularly the Muslim traders”' The 
Sethupathi conceded to yet another treaty in 1674 on 
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highly unfavourable terms. The treaty abridged the 
privileges of the Sethupathi in pearl fishery. Chank 
hshery became a Dutch monopoly, the Malabar areca was 
prevented from passing through the Pamban canal. The 
Dutch became masters in areca t^ade®^ The 
implementation of the treaty adversely affected the trade 
prospects of the Muslims of the coast. 

The Sethupathi began to follow a policy of 
flouting the provisions of the treaty of 1674. In this he 
had the active support of the Muslim traders of the 
coast. The influential Periathambi Marakkayar family 
of Kilakkarai that was prominent in the trade of the 
region now got close to the Sethupathi. They were 
appointed by him to high offices in the state. With their 
help the Ceylon ports were blockaded by the Sethupathi. 
The Sethupathi’s boats and Marakkayar boats with 
countraband goods like cloth frequented the shallow bays 
of Ceylon and returned with areca. The officials of the 
Kandiyan kingdom also helped the Sethupathi and the 
Muslims. The Sethupathi also assisted the flow of 
Malabar areca and pepper through the Pamban and 
protected Muslim vessels from the Dutch cruisers. 
Chank was smuggled out to PortoNovo by Muslims to 
be sold to the English and the R-ench” 

In lieu of the loan given to the Sethupathi by 
the Dutch in 1674, he had to mortgage all the ports of 
his coast to the Dutch. The Sethupathi’s trade was 
ruined. The vessels of the Sethupathi and the Muslims 
were confiscated in Ceylon. Dutch cruisers and soldiers 
by effective patrolling prevented the Muslims from 
bringing Malabar areca and pepper through the Pamban. 
The Dutch got this treaty revised , in 1684. It modified 
some objectionable clause of the 1674 treaty. The right 


of the Sethupathi in chank fishery was partially restored. 
Thus the Dutch tried to pacify the Sethupathi. However 
conflicts broke once again between the Dutch and the 
Sethupathi. The Marava army with the help of the local 

the Dutch. The Dutch attacked the Sethupathi in January 
1685, by sea. His ports were blockaded and the vessels 
anchored there were confiscated. The Sethupathi sued 
for peace and a treaty was signed in March 1685. By 
this treaty the Sethupathi promised to remove from 
administrative positions Periathambi Marakkayar, and his 
relatives as well as other Muslims’^- This treaty was 
highly unfavourable to the interests of the Sethupathi 
and the Muslims of the coast. The treaty was flouted 
with the help of Periathambi Marakkayar. Hostilities 
broke out again in 1690 but the Sethupathi sued for 
peace and a fresh treaty was signed by which the Dutch 
took over the Pamban canal and other coastal areas. The 
Muslim traders of the coast did not take it kindly and 
connived with the Sethupathi’s officials to flout them 
whenever possible" 


The English were emerging stronger in the 
Carnatic from the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century at the cost of the Nawabs of Arcot. The growing 
power of the English threatened the commercial interest 
of the Dutch. The Dutch also decided to enter the 
political fray in the region. In 1758, Yusuf Khan the 

suppressing the rebel polygars. The Dutch drove close 
to the polygars. They entered into coalition with eastern 
poligars of Thirunelveli. The Sethupathi allied with the 
English. The Dutch had to withdraw from the battle in 
1761.” When the Nawab took over Ramanathapuram 
the Dutch had to adjust with the Nawab. Thanjavur 
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the Dutch. They managed to continue their trade with 
passes issued by the Dutch. The Muslim traders helped 
the Marava forces an ally of the Dutch during the Dutch 
campaign against the Portuguese in 1657-58“. During 
the Portuguese-E)utch war in 1652, a Muslim contigent 
from Thirunelveli helped the Dutch”' 

But the initial hostility of the Dutch on Islam 
and their economic rivalry with the Muslims was quite 
well worn out at the close of seventeenth century. In 
the pearl hshery, the Marakkayars of Kayalpattanam were 
allowed to have hee boats. In the 'Riticorin pearl fishery, 
free stones were allowed to the Muslim headman”- The 
Dutch after realising the importance of Periathambi 
Marakkayar in the Coromandel coast, requested his 
assistance to run the Dutch trade in 1696. The 
Marakkayar permitted the Dutch to build a factory at 
Kilakkarai‘^' Kilakkarai and Kayalpattanam became the 
hub of the Dutch trading activity on the Coromandel 
coast. The Dutch permitted the free flow of Muslims 
between Ceylon and Coromandel. They also showed 
tolerance to the religious activities of the Muslims. The 
Portuguese never extended such concessions in religious 
matters. The Dutch attitude gradually became more 
tolerant towards Islam and less rigorous although the 

Statute Book. Learned religious persons were allowed 
to migrate between Ceylon and the Coromandel. The 
Dutch even tried to formulate a code for Muslims. The 

Muslims were employed for shipping activities in 
Malabar”' Owen Kail says many Tamilians were 
employed in the V.O.C. subordinate service at Pulicat 
and Nagapattanam as book keepers, writers and 
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not taking passes froi 
enmity the French gav 
and pressed into serv 


1 them or refused passes due to 
t them protection under their flag 
ce R-ench sailors and soldiers to 


The Rench settlements were a heaven to the 
Muslim traders. Though much of the export trade was 
done by the European trading companies and merchants, 
the native Muslims were also encouraged by the Rench. 

During the time of wars and political confusion, the 
Rench came to the rescue of the Muslim traders by 
allowing them to trade under their colours. They also 
offered them technical expertise in navigation. The 
PortoNovo Marakkayars benefited much by Rench help. 
Thus the ship of a PortoNovo Marakkayar, Mohamed Sha 
was manned by a Rench captain during its voyage to 
Manila’”. Many ships of the Marakkayars engaged in 

employed Rench captains in their ships’*- The Rench 

voyages to Kedah, Tennaserim etc.*" Since the customs 
duties were half of that of Madras, the Marakkayar ship 
owners and traders of PortoNovo, Nagore, Nagapattanam, 
and Ranquebar utilised the Rench ports for their trading 
activities. Thus the Rench settlements were favourable 


V-IV-The Danes 


The Danish settlement of Dansborg (Tranquebar) 
was founded on the Coromandel in 1620. Raghunatha 
Nayak of Thanjavur permitted the Danish Captain Ove 
Geede to build a fort at Tranquebar and trade freely with 
his subjects, and mint coins®’ A fort was built in 1621. 
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Penang, Malacca, Malaya, Malabar, and Bengal during the 
time of political turmoils. The Danish Government was 
netural in the war between the English and the Rench 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century. But when 

ships with their flags were captured by French 
privateers" 

The relationship of the Danes with the local 
traders, particularly the Muslims was cordial. They 
maintained a good rapport with the Muslims of the 
Coromandel and the Southeast Asian countries. The 
Danes helped the Marakkayar traders of Nagore, 
Karaikkal, Thirumalairajanpattanam and Tranquebar to 
continue their trade by giving their colours during 
periods of political unrest and wars. But for this, the 

area would have (xime to a near collapse. Thus the 
Danes rendered timely help to the Coromandel Muslim 
maritime traders*' The Eriglish purchased the Danish 
settlement of TVanquebar in 1845. 

VM Tha English 

The English East India company emerged from a 
humble beginning and rose to height of opulence and 
power in India. Throughout the period of our study the 
English East India Company and the British power 
continued and made their presence felt in the political 
and commercial history of the Coromandel region. The 

fluctuations and finally they were reduced to 
insignificance “. 

The English entered in the Coromandel trade as 
early as 1614*®. They established a factory at Pulicat in 
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1619. The settlement of Madras (Fort St. George) was 
founded in 1640 When this part of the territory was 
overrun by Golkonda, the Sultan confirmed in 1672 an 
autonomous administration to the English in the Fort 
St George area. In 1689, the administration of Madras 
area passed on to the Mughals from Golkonda Sultans . 
The general of Carnatic, Zulphikarkhan confirmed all 

them to mint coins in the name of the emperor**. The 
Maratha subedar of PortoNovo issued a cowle to 
establish a settlement and carry on trade from the port®. 
After the death of Aurangazeb his successors also granted 
many concessions. These concessions and privileges 
made the British assertive and they utilised the confused 
political condition to establish their authority. At the 
beginning of the period of our study, the two major 
European powers the English and the Fi'ench reacted to 
the political turmoil making use of the opportunities 
that came in their way and were ready to defend their 
trading rights. The native powers also responded opening 
the doors for the European ascendancy. 

The year 1749 witnessed the outbreak of three 
wars of succession in the South all of which powerfully 
affected the course of Indian history. They were in 
Thanjavur, between Sayaji and Pratab Singh; in Carnatic 
(Arcot) between Wallaja Anwaruddin and Navayet 
Chanda Sahib; in Hydrabad, between Nazir Jung and 
Muzafar Jung. The R-ench and the English interfered in 

to one power or the other. The English supported Sayaji 
in Thanjavur, Anwaruddin in Arcot and Muzafar Jung 
in Hydrabed. The Ranch took the cause of the opposite 
camp“. The forces of the confederates descended upon 
the territories of the Carnatic. After long battles, the 
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Even by the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century, the English had established a well founded 
network of trading factories centred on R^rt St.George. 
The city of Madras was the chief centre from which 
British rule expanded. It became the chief factory of 
the English on the Coromandel and the headquarters of 
the English East India Company. The English acquired 
a site from the Raja of Chandragiri in 1640 and it was 
developed as a fortified settlement. The town was called 

ports had to depend on Madras. A large part of the 
import and export trade was channelled through the 
Madras port"- 

The English had a permanent machinery at 
Cuddalore for entering into contract with the weavers 
and local traders for the supply of textiles. PortoNovo 
was also included in this network. The English tapped 
the markets to the west of Cuddalore as far as S^em. 
The company ships were carrying a good deal of freight. 
In 1684 the English company's export from the 

exports from the Coromandel’®® 

English ships plied in the popular routes of the 
Asian Coromandel trade. It sailed to Martaban, Pegu, 
Tennaserim, Arakan, Kedah, Perak, Johore and Ache, 
participating in the customary trade between these places 
and the Coromandel coast. Much of the trade from 
Madras was carried out by English private operators, 
company servants and free merchants. The traditional 
maritime merchants, the Muslims and Chettiars plied 
side by side with the English from the ports of 
Cuddalore, PortoNovo and Nagapattanam. The English 
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The Muslim ship owners and traders moved 
to places favourable to them. The attempt of the 
English in the second half of the eighteenth century 

growth of Pondicherry port under the FVench was an 
attraction to the Muslim traders of PortoNovo. The 
customs duty at Pondicherry was only half of that in 
Cuddalore. When the native traders represented for 
the reduction in the customs rate the Directors rejected 
it”‘. Rice and grain trade from the Coromandel to 
Ceylon continued to be an important activity of 
Coromandal Muslims. In the long run it was also 
affected by the hike in tariffs. 

Flirther, the English were favourable to Hindu 
Chettiar merchants. They were nominated as their chief 
agents and principal traders at Madras. It is also a fact 
that Chettiar merchants were in a better financial position 
than the Muslim traders. The English felt that the 
Hindus were a docile group and very dependent on 
English power K.N.Choudury alleges that the English 
East India Company itself seldom made use of the 
Muslim merchants. At a point of time, the English 
considered the Muslim merchants as their enemies due 
to their common religion with the Mughal ^ulers”^ 
Mujib opines that the British have been the cause of 

British administration had taken fierce revenge on the 
58"“. The maritime trade of the Muslims of the 

Though the religious animosity of the English towards 
Muslims may not be comparable to that of the 
Portuguese or the Dutch yet the English discriminated 
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against them because of their political and 
economic compiilsions. 

The British administration was not very serious 

Muslims had to share the fate along with other native 
traders. Only few Marakkayar maritime traders and 
ship owners survived the economic storm. There were 
few wealthy Marakkayar traders engaged in trade with 
Ceylon and in coastal trade in the scattered pockets of 
Thanjavur, Ramanathapuram and Tirunelveli. The 
trading activities of many of the families dominating the 
Coromandel coast was engulfed by the British economic 
power and supreme shipping technology and by 1900 
the glorious history of the Coromandel Muslims’ 
maritime activities faded away in to silence. 

Thus the occupation of the Coromandel region 

commercial and political activities, right from the 
sixteenth century to the dawn of the twentieth, has 
played a major role in the maritime activities of the 

downfall of the maritime Muslims. 
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Chapter VI 


Maritime Activities of the 
Coromandei Musiims 


The land division of the coastal region according 
to Tkmil tradition is called, Neithal. Naturally people 
living in Neithal land had to depend on the sea and its 
products for their livelihood. Their occupations were 
centered around the sea. An old Tamil poem describes 
the occupation and activities of the people of Neithal 

searching for marine products, Hshing, guiding about the 
rocks under the sea and the sea currents, selling fish, 
manufacture of salt, predicting astronomical data and 
forecasting weather conditions, to sail in ships and 
undertaking voyages to other countries for trade*. Fl:om 
very ancient times all these maritime occupations were 
undertaken by low castes among the native Hindus who 
were called ftirathavars (later known as Paravas). For, 
the upper Hindu castes, i.e. dwija or twice born castes, 
crossing the sea was prohibited by custom. Therefore 
generally the upper caste Hindus did not take up 
maritime activities involving seafaring. During the 
middle ages a sizable population of the coastal region 
was Islamised and they engaged in all of these maritime 
activities particularly the Marakkayars and Labbais. For 
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the voyages on the sea and across the seas the people of 
the Neithal used various kinds of vessels. The names 
of such vessels used by the ancient Tamils are found in 
the Tamil literary works right through the Sangam Age. 
A few of them are Vangam*- Umpi®' Nawai^- Dhoney®- 
Kalam®’ Madhalai^- Pathai, Punai, Thonnai, Paru, Podam, 
Panri, Thimil, I^ttihai, Paduvai, Midavai and Odam® The 
parts of these vessels are also described in detail in these 
literature®' The word Kappal seems to be a very late 
origin, by about 16th century. 

The maritime activities of the early Muslim 
traders of the Coromandel Coast were closely linked 
with the spread of Islam and Muslim settlements. There 

(tradition) for the Muslims. Rirther the Quran declares 
that Allah has allowed trading. (Quran;2;275). At the 
time of the rise of Islam in the seventh century A.D. 
the Persians and the Arabs from West Asia and the 
Malays from Southeast Asia shared the trade of the 

centres of Malacca, Ceylon and Cambay. As summed 
up by Toussaint "with the advent of Islam in the seventh 
centiny A.D., the Arabs conquered Persia, controlled the 
Persian Gulf. Under the Abbasid CaUphs Islamic sea 
power was at its height. With the decline of the 

Fhtimides in Egypt, the centre of Islamic sea power 
shifted from the Persian Gulf to Red Sea, while Muslim 
colonies developed in east Africa and peninsular India"’®- 

The spread of Islam paved way for the emergence 
of powerful Muslim trading communities in peninsular 
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India. Peninsular India occupies a central position in 
this region and its vital role in trade is undeniable. With 
the rise of the Islamic power in West Asia, the Muslims 
lost no time in spreading their influence in the ports of 
peninsular India among the Hindu communities along 
the coast with whom they had already established 
itiendly and close trade relations. They also tried to 
spread their new faith, the Islam. In the course of 

Muslim trade settlements. 

Malabar was a vital link in Muslim trade in the 
Indian ocean. The Chola sea power was a serious 
obstruction in the eleventh century to the growth of 
Muslim influence. One of the first important measures 
taken by Chola Raja Raja I towards the end of the tenth 
century A.D., was to secure the Malabar coast in an 
engagement at Kandalurcbalai and to conquer the 
Laccadives and Maldives islands. This was intended 
to curb the Arab influence in Indian, ocean trade. After 
the decline of the Chola power in the twelfth century 
the Muslim influence increased and they enjoyed a major 
role in the sea-borne trade of the region” 

The Coromandel ports became the favoured 
settlements of the Muslim traders. Kayal was the 
principal port in the thirteenth century where Muslims 
were the principal traders. It was also the chief port 
for trade with Ceylon, Malacca and the Persian gulf. 
Kilakkarai, Devipattanam, Tondi and Nagapattanam also 

trade. These maritime towns played a crucial economic 
role in the pre-colonial Coromandel coast. The import 

early fourteenth century, the armies of the Pandya rulers 
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the Muslim traders to Kayal, Periapattanam and 
Kilakkarai from the great international enterpots of the 
Persian gulf. 

In this, an important agency bad been established 
here by an Arab chief who is described by Muslim 
historians as Malikkul Islam Jamaludin the ruler of Kis. 
He was very influential in the ftindyan Kingdom. The 
establishment of this agency was necessiated by the 
growth of horse trade. According to the account of 
Wassaf, as many as 10,000 horses were Imported into 
the Coromandel ports of which Jamaludin’s share was 
considerable. The most important item of trade from 
the Arabian ports was indeed horses. Marcopolo who 
visited Kayal at the end of thirteenth century has left 
detailed record about the horse trade at Kayal. Kayal 
was also an important link in horse trade to Ceylon*^ 

The diverse Muslim communities of peninsular 
India had a significant role to play in the Indian ocean 
trade in the -thirteenth and fourteenth centuries until 
they were ousted by the European powers. By the end 
of twelfth century, the naval power of the Cholas and 
the Sylendras completely declined and many mercantile 

role in Indo-Ceylon trade and in trans oceanic trade. 

maritime trade of India and an enviable share of the 
seaborne trade in Malacca, the Indonasian islands, Java, 
Aden and Maldives. The Muslims controlled much of 
the region's trade in gem stones and pearls. Many 
Muslim port centres also served as outlets for the in¬ 
ternational trade in cotton piece goods. After the 
destruction of Bagdad in the middle of the thirteenth 
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century by the Mangels, the Arab activities in the East 
became restricted. In fact at the end of fifteenth century 
the Arabs had lost their supreme position in the sea 

Muslims took the Indian ocean trade from the Arabs. 

The fifteenth century Chinese sea farers comment 
on the commercial links of Nagapattanam with Sumatra, 
Java and the Burmese ports. In the sixteenth century 
Adirampattanam, Kilakkarai, Nagapattanam, PortoNovo 
and Pulicat were among the region’s most active textile 
export centres. Muslim sea going men from Pulicat and 
Nagapattanam carried Coromandel piece goods to Mocha, 
Malacca and Burma. Even in the late nineteenth century, 
these Muslim ports still had links with the great 
international exchange centres of the Indonesian 
archipelago and the Malay Peninsula'*. 

The Gujarathi Muslims handled much of the 

of Bengal. Around the same time, Tamil Muslim traders 
played an influential role in the Southeast Asian trade 
though not perhaps to the same extent as the Gujarathis. 
Pearson says that details are unfortunately not available 
but the dominance of Tamil Muslims is clear from the 
evidence we have in the Malay annals regarding the 

Muslims in t^ Kingdoms of Malacca, jiva, in the 
fifteenth century and the significant role they played in 
the trade of the Malay world'®' The Gujarathi Muslim 
ships might have freighted for the Coromandel Muslims, 
when they touched the coast. 

The religious ties and association of the converts 
with the Muslims of other nations opened new fields 
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of the overwhelming Parava influence in the Madura 
ports. Many small Muslim merchants plied their 
vessels from the Sethupathi’s ports to Ceylon, Malabar 
and in interportal trade. The Dutch were favouring the 
Faravas against the Muslims whom the Sethupathi 
supported. When the Dutch secured the Madura ports 
from the Madurai Nayaks, Muslim traders migrated in 
large numbers to the Sethupathi’s ports. The restrictive 
policy of the Dutch adversely affected the Coromandel 
Muslim traders. The restriction on the transport of mer¬ 
chandise through the I^mban canal and the monopoly 
in chank dealt a severe blow to their trade. The power 
of the Sethupathi was also at stake. The influential 
Periathambi Marakkayar family that was prominent in 
the trade of the area got close to the Sethupathi and 
had great influence in his policies. The family played 
multiple roles as merchants, brokers, revenue farmers 
and intermediaries to the Sethupathi. 

Periathambi is a title of the family of Sheik Abdul 
Quadir Marakkayar of Kilakkarai. Between 1682-1715, 
we find in the Dutch records atleast three Periathambis. 
The frrst reference to the old Periathambi occurs in 1682 
in Dutch and English records and he is mentioned as 
"Pedda Thambe Marcar”. When Kilavan Sethupathi had 
pushed down the Madurai Nayaks from the fishery 
coasts, he appointed this Periathambi Marakkayar to col¬ 
lect taxes from the coastal communities. This 
Periathambi. Syed Abdul Quadir Marakkayar, is 
identified as the father of the celebrated, Seethakkathi 
alias Syed Abdul Quadir, the patron of poets and a 
literary frgure and philanthropist in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. So, Seethakkathi is to 
be identifred as the second Periathambi of the Dutch 
records. Arasaratnam calls him the commercial magnate 
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The English records from 1686 mention 
Feriathambi Marakkayar. He was owning a ship building 
yard and repaired the ships of the East India Company 
which traded in the region. He supplied rice and pepper 
to the English. The English had requested the 
Marakkayar’s help to trade in this region, most probably 
via the ftmban Canal. Since the Dutch records of 1709, 
mention one yoimg Feriathambi, we have to conclude 
that (Seethakl^thi) Feriathambi might have died by this 
time or relieved himself from active trade. After the 
year 1715, the name of the family of Syed Abdul Quadir 
does not find prominent place in Dutch records. But 
the successors of his family continued to play a domi¬ 
nant role in the maritime trade of this region and had 
big factories, at Kilakkarai and Bengal. They were proud 
of the Royal patronage enjoyed by their forefathers. In 
1862 one of the descendants of Seethakkathi styled 
himself as Syed Mohamad, S/o. Melapandagasalai Maha 
Shri Shri Ravikula Muthu Vijaya Raghunatha Sultan 
Abdul Kadir Marakkayar of Kilakkarai” 

Adam Labbai, Naina Labbai are some other 
powerful maritime traders of Kilakkarai who were having 
trade contacts with the Dutch. Another contemporary 
of Vallal Seethakkathi was Abdul Kasim Marakkayar, a 

author of Seerapuranam, the celebrated history of 
Prophet Mohamed. It is generally believed that 
Seethakkathi-Periathambi Marakkayar was a patron of 
poet Umaru and was instrumental in writting of the 
Seerapuranam. But his name did not find place in the 
text of Seerapuranam. Since poet Umaru was a 
contemporary of Seethakkathi, who was also patronised 
by him like many other poets, it is probable that Abdul 
Kasim Marakkayar might have continued the work 
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There was a greater concentration of Cholia 
Muslims in Ifedah, in the eighteenth century. They were 
in the forefront of maritime commerce in Kedah ports. 
When the English were trying to establish a factory at 
Kedah in 1772, the Coromandel Muslims were well 
knitted in trade of the coast and also in politics. The 

Fort St. George on the 22nd April 1772 has stated that 
the Cholia Muslims were dominant merchants in the 

Mohamed was relectant to enter into contract with the 
English to the detriment of the Cholia Muslims, since 
he was getting good income from the trade contacts of 
the Cholias. Elephant trade was very attractive and the 
Cholia Muslims were engaged in this. Since the Muslim 
ships had their own security measures the English 
representative had requested strong guns in the vessels 
of the English as a protection to the ships**. A report 
of 1789 says that the Cholia Muslims were well settled 
in the capital of Kedah and along the stretches of the 
coast. The Cholias had risen to positions of influence 
and power in the state. They were the harbour masters 
and Soudagar Rajas (Royal merchants). In 1770, one 
Cholia Muslim called Jamal had risen to become the 
most influential minister in the state and was conferred 
with the title Datu Seri Raja. In this capacity he handled 
the king’s negotiations with Ftancis Light over British 
settlement in the state of Kadah**. The Nagore and 
Nagapattanam Cholia families continued their connection 
with Kedah which expanded later in the 19th cent\iry. 


Similarly the Cholia Muslims were well settled 
in the coast of Ache and influential with the rulers. In 
the effort to promote their own trade, the English were 
trying to establish a factory at Ache. The English 
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Ships were built in Sarabendrarajapattanam. R^sb water 
was supplied from this port to the passing vessels. 
There was a growing trade from this port to Ceylon. 
The Modi records of the Marathas give the names of 
some Marakkayar maritime traders in the Thanjavur 
coast along with others. The ships of Sheik Mian Kadar 
exported pearls to Mdacca from Nagore in 1806. Naina 

concessions and encouragement afforded by the native 
rulers were not substantial enough. The traders could 
not withstand the competitions from the European 

The pleadings in the Mayor’s Court reveal some 
interesting features about the Muslim ship owners of 
the Coromandel. Details of financing, rates of interest, 
litigation settlement procedures and trade practices 
can be gleaned from these records. Ismail Labbai a 

at Pegu. He was a ship owner and a financier. He 
advanced a loan at the rate of 9% interest for the joint 
owners of a ship Fhtheraheem which was trading in 
the Southeast Asian ports. When they were unable 
to repay the loan, they sold their ship to settle the 
account of Ismail Labbe. Adam Labbe and Syed 
marakkayar were financiers in the Madras port town 

traders in overseas trade with an agreement for the 
repayment of the loan amount along with a percentage 


countries. They just loaded their cargos in the ship 
of a particular Marakkayar. They paid the freight 
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sending their ships on voyage because they were 
captured by the enemy nations. The ftench privateers 
mercilessly captured such ships of the enemy’s 
territories • with their flags and colours - in large 
numbers and conflscated the ships and cargos. This 
resulted in the loss of ships and cargos to the native 


In such troubled circumstance during the last 
decade of the eighteenth century and in the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, the Danes helped the Muslim 
merchants of Nagore, Nagapattanam, Karaikkal, and 
Ttanquebar. We find information about such shipping 
activities, in the archival records where the names of 
ships, their owners and the cargos freighted are recorded. 

The merchants in Nagore used to despatch their 
ships to the ports of Colombo, Ache, Penang, Malacca, 
Malay, Bengal and Malabar with Danish flag to escape 
the depredation of the Rrench privateers since the Danes 

in the first quarter of the nineteenth century when the 
Danes were no longer neutral, the vessels of native 
merchant sent with Danish colours were in danger. The 
merchants who had despatched their ships in such cir¬ 
cumstances requested the East India Company to give 
protection to their ships by using the British fleet. Thus 
the native merchants and ship owners had to depend 
on one or the other of the European powers to continue 
their trade and the colonial rivalry was an additional 
challenge to native shipping activities. 

The names of the ship owners as found in the 
records, reveal that the Muslim merchants of Nagore 
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Mohideen Bux'S Meera Mydeen, Meera Madar”, 
Mohideen bux", Hydroos”. Sydoo Hydroos^", Kadar 
Bux™, Mohamed Ali”. Thus the Marakkayar merchants 
cum shipowners were declining in the region, and their 
economic condition shows a downward trend from this 
period onwards. The conquest of India and Malay by 
the English robbed the Coromandel Muslim maritime 
enterprise of any signiHcance in the eastern seas. As a 
result, the influence of the Coromandel Muslim traders 
declined in Malay. Except for a few South Indians, who 
continued to feature in the Malay States the export and 
import trade fell into the hands of the English traders. 

The absence of opportunities in shipping along 
the coast of the Coromandel forced the maritime people, 
the Marakkayars to shift their activities to inland trade. 
Many migrated to the Southeast Asian countries in 
search of better jobs and business. Large scale migration 
from the Coromandel began with the foundation of 
Penang in 1786. The early immigrants became 

there. Later immigrations were by arranged movement 
induced by governmental action and the persuasion of 

because of the political and economic changes in the 

because by the middle of the nineteenth century India 
and most of the Southeast Asian countries became the 
vessel State of Britain politically and economically. 

Right from 1790 the ships from the Coromandel 
took annually about 2000 men to Penang. Many of them 
went as shop keepers and coolies. When they returned 
home they were succeeded by others". English acqui- 
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Singapore in 1819 demanded more labourers. There was 
a constant copious flow of labour from South India. The 
ship fare from Nagapattanam to Malaya was reduced 
from Rupees 15 to 8 in 1887. The South Indian Muslim 
immigrants were treated well. Malaya withdrew all 
restrictions in 1897 and the h‘ee flow immigration was 
allowed^^ All the main ports of the Coromandel had 
facilities for handling passenger traffic to the Straits. 
Vessels from Cuddalore, PortoNovo, Nagore, Pondicherry, 
Nagapattanam, Madras, Karaikkal, Kayalpattanam, 
Kulasekarapattanam, Kilakkarai and Tbticorin took 
migrants in great numbers. Many of these people were 
previously engaged in maritime enterprises, vast majority 
of the commercial immigrants, the Cholia Marakkayars, 
became salesmen, peddlers, petty enterpreneurs, shop 

merchants, financiers and contractors of substantial 


The Muslim shipowners of the Coromandel 
utilised the opportunity in the immigration process then 
in pracUce. They undertook more trips to the Southeast 
Asian countries. Virtually many of the cargo ships 

secondary. At times the ships were found overloaded 
and engaged in passenger service without a proper pass 
or licence. Such ships were taken to task by the En^ish 
authorities in India. When Brig. Mohideen Bux was 
found with overload of passengers and also without a 
valid pass on its way to Tennaserim, she was subjected 
to legal action. Alison another vessel with captain 
Abdul Kadar Malumi from Nagapattanam to the Malay 
coast which had capacity for only 35 passengers was 

different descriptions, was penalised. Brig Shree 
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Jaganath Rasathi, commanded by Chinnathambi 
Marakkayar was on regular passenger service to Malaya 
from Nagapattanam. Brig. Mohamed Bux of Nagore took 
passengers from Nagore and Karaikkal to Southeast 
Asian countries. There was a large scale migration to 
Burma also during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. About twelve ships owned by the Marakkayars 
manned by Muslim nagudhas were on this activity from 
the Coromandel. The passengers mostly Muslims were 
taken from the ports of the Thanjavur coast and 
PortoNovo. Muslim women also emigrated along with 



The emigrants to Ceylon were from the ports of 
lUticorin. Kayalpattanam, Kulasekarapattanam, Vaipur, 
Kilakkarai and Pamban. The majority of them were 
Muslim Marakkayar and Labbai traders. When compared 
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Marakkayar of Mandapam was a wealthy maritime trader 
and shipowner during this period. Fbr many generations 
his family was engaged in commercial enterprises of 
many kinds. He was the owner of seven villages around 
Mandapam. The Raja of Ramanathapuram had given 
him the Hare Island in the Gulf of Manaar. The British 
Indian Steam Navigation Company was represented by 

unloading of cargos at Mandapam and Pamban ports was 
under his control. A fleet of thirty boats of his own 
were engaged in this service and about 1000 persons 
were employed by him in the maritime activities, 
throughout the year. He helped the English in all their 
enterprises and chank and pearl fishery. He was later 

extended other honours and concessions by the British 
government. He had vast trade connections in Ceylon. 
He was a philanthropist and was respected by people 
of all sections and affectionately called as "Mandapam 
Marakkayar”. He contributed the entire amount for 
laying a road of 8 miles for the benefit of of the pilgrims 
from Ramanathapuram to Devipattanam temple*®. The 
Hare Island which was in the possession of the 
descendants of Mohamed Kasim Marakkayar was 
acquired by the Government of Tkmil Nadu recently for 

Kilakkarai had a concentration of a considerable 
number of maritime traders and ship owners. The 
descendants of Periathambi Marakkayar (Seethakkathi) 
continued the traditional sea faring activities. One such 
descendant of Periathambi Marakkayar was Habib 
Marakkayar who lived in the first quarter of nineteenth 
century and popularly known as Habib Arasar (Arasar- 
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king). He was also known as merchant prince. He was 
a trader in gemstones and owner of many ships and 
had trade contacts in Ceylon and Bengal. R)r many years 
he was the rentor of pearl fishery in the Gulf of Manaar. 

was permitted by the English authorities in Ceylon to 
pass through the main gates of the fort in a palanquin. 
His son Sheik Sadakkathulla Marakkayar was permitted 

Ceylon Government in 1823. ^Habib hSrakkayar's 
brother, Abdul kadar Sahib Marakkayar was a trader of 
repute and was well respected by the Ceylon 

Mecca all the allies of the English were asked to extend 
their help to him since he had fair and honest 
transactions in Ceylon. Habib Marakkayar built the 
Cholia mosque in Culcutta (which is known by the same 

Odakkarai Mosque at Kilakkarai. He built chavadis 
for the convenience of gem traders at Culcutta and 
Rameswaram. He was a great philanthropist and 
patronised many Muslim Tamil poets and was instru¬ 
mental in publishing many Islamic Tamil literary works. 
A survey report of the English says that. "Kilakkarai was 
the residence of Cubby Mohamed Marakkayar, 
(Habibmohamed) a wealthy merchant and the chief of 
the town". "Ahamed Jalaludeen Marakkayar owned seven 

with other Coromandel ports and Ceylon”. Sultan 
Abdul Kadar Marakkayar was another shipowner in 
Kilakkarai. Rajanayagam, one of the Islamic Tamil epics 
of 1807, extols his trading activities and philanthropy*®. 
Mapillai Labbai Alim (1816-1896) was a prominent 
gemstone trader, philanthropist, poet and mystic of 
Kadiria tharikka. He was so influential and powerful 
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in the Coromandel coast and the Ceylon, that he could 
collect one rupee on every boat in Ceylonese coast for 
his Aroosia Thaikka (Arabic learning centre) at 
Kilakkarai. He had rendered significant religious service 
in Ceylon. His son Syed Abdul Kadir Marakkayar (1846- 
1912) was a maritime trader and mystic of Kadiria 
tharikka”. 

Vappu Naina Pillai Marakkayar was a ship owner 
and trader in Kilakkarai. His sons Syed Kasim 
Marakkayar, Muthu Ibrahim Marakkayar, Kirudu Naina 
Marakkayar, Mohideen Abdul Kadar Marakkayar and 
Syed Mohamed Marakkayar were also prominent 
maritime traders. They were trading with Ceylon. 
Malabar and Bengal ports. This family had two ships. 
They had big godowns in the seashore at Kilakkarai 
which stand even to this day. This family is also said 
to be the descendants of Periathambi Marakkayar. We 
come to understand from the documents maintained by 
the members of this family that the value of a two 
masted ship in their possession was about Rs. 4000/- in 

The Pamban canal itself was a private property 
for some time which was granted by the ruler of 
Ramanathapuram to a Marakkayar family at Pamban. 
Neither people nor vessels could cross the Pamban canal. 
The family of Aboobakar Marakkayar was given the right 
of taking the people across the bar of the Pamban on 
payment of a fee. Later the members of the family 
became pilots and they collected fees from alL the 

the income among themselves When difference of 
opinion arose among the descendants of the family in 
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coast. Many of the Marakkayars were engaged in various 
other maritime activities like fishing, chank diving and 
trade in dryfish^**. There were a number of Marakkayar 
trade in with small capital operating their dhoneys and 
boats between the minor ports in the coast of the district 
such as Topputhurai, Point Calimere. Muthupet, 

Kottaipattanam, Pasipattanam, Gopalapattanam and 
Soundarapandianpattanam and they supplied the com¬ 
modities to the big traders. 

Islamic Thmil literary wroks are one of the prime 
source for the study of the prosperous merchants of 
Kayalpattanam'". Most of them were dealing in precious 
stones. They had business connection in various 
overseas countries. They also imported uncut new 
precious stones into the CoromandeP”. 

A reference to the available records on shipping 
in Ramanathapuram and Thirunelveli districts in the 

occasional reference about the trading activities of 
Muslims of the region. TUticorin was the major port. 
Kayalpattanam, Kulasekarapattanam, Vaipar and 
Kilakkarai were the minor ports of importance. Many 
of the ships from these ports during this period bear 
Muslim names such as Mohideen Hydroos Bux, 
Mohideen Baghyalakshmi Bux, Mohideen Bux, 
Mohamed Sulaiman Bux, Kadar Bux etc.. The captains 
(nagudha) of these vessels were also Muslims. Ships 
from these ports carried on interportal trade and for¬ 
eign trade with Ceylon. No bigger vessels plied from 
these ports. All the vessels that operated from these 
ports were scooners, brigantines, boats, vallam and 
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Kadar Bux, Kadar Mohideen Bux. He also owned many 
small boats. He had trade contact with Bengal and 

chank. His ships brought large quantity of chank from 
ceylon without paying customs duties. His ships with 
the contrabands were caught many times and the goods 
confiscated by the English authorities. Once the crew 
members of his ships were detained and fined for 
smuggling chanks from Velanganni port to Bengal. 
Baboo Mohamed Marakkayar’s clandestine activities are 
referred to in many records of the English”^. A letter 

Rayapuram (near Madras] about the clandestine activities 
of the Labbai boatmen says that, "they concieve that no 
punishment can reach them and so all becoming more 
and more daring"’”' The superintendent of Police in 
Madras alerts the government on their clandestine 
activities”®. The smuggling activities of the Muslims 
in Kanyakumari district with the connivance of the local 
native officials is referred to in another record”®. The 
Labbai and Marakkayar residents of TViplicane in Madras 
were found smuggling textiles and the attempt of the 
authorities to stop it was not fruitful. The residential 
area of such merchants was known among the British 
officials as "Thieving Bazaar"’”. 

Thus it will be seen that there was a slow and 
steady decline in the maritime trade of the Muslims 
of the Coromandel. The decline in trade started right 
from the emergence of the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century and come to the point of liquidation by the 
end of the nineteenth century. The economic 
compulsions arising out of the presence of European 
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engaged in maritime trade made them retreat from 

the agents of bigger and wholesale Muslim traders, 
and English private merchants and procured textiles, 
food grains, condiments and other commodities 
suitable for export and interportal trade and sold them 
to the waiting bigger merchants on the shore. 
Muslims owning small dhoneys, vallams and boats 
moved along the shallow waters of the coast and pro¬ 
cured the available commodities and brought them to 
bigger ports. Thus the chain of trading activities of 
the Muslims were kept up though the quantum was 

commerce on the Coromandel coast vanished devoid 
of any significance or glory at the end of nineteenth 


Salt manufacture and its trade 

Manufacture and trade in salt was one of the 
activities of many Muslim families of Coromandel coast 
for a very long time. The introduction of monopoly on 
salt by the English Government deprived many Mus¬ 
lims of the Ramanathapuram and Thirunelveli coast from 
the manufacturing activity of salt. Prior to this, the salt 

Marakkayars of KilaLarai. When salt monopoly was 
introduced a proclamation was issued directing the 

to the Government. Accordingly the Marakkayars of 
Kilakkarai stopped manufacture of $alt and also handed 

penalised and the monopoly priee of salt was collected 
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Marakkayar, Meera SaMb Marakkayar, Sheik 
Sadakathullah Marakkayar and Abdulkadar Marakkayar 

pans at Kilakkarai”“. Habib Marakkayar of Kilakkarai 
collected the earth salt in the nearby islands like Anaipar 
and exported”®. 

The ships and dhoneys of Muslims were engaged 
in the transport of salt, in the region. Henry Darner, a 
English private merchant in Thticorin rented the ship 
of Sura Mudali Marakkayar to transport salt to Co¬ 
lombo”®. The dhoneys and vallams owned by muslim 
traders transported salt from one port to another and 
bigger vessels carried the salt from the minor ports to 
the major ports like TUticorin and Nagapattanam. Hasan 
Maraldkayar of PortoNovo transported salt in his ship to 
Marakanam”'. Mohamed Ali Baig was engaged in the 
shipment of salt in his ships to Alambaram”^ A 
^tement of capitalists in salt trade in the coastal region 

English private merchants and there were no Marakkayar 
traders in Nagapattanam region. In Adirampattanam, 
Kadar Mohideen Marakkdyar was in salt trade. In 
Thirunelveli coast Mohamed Aliar, Muthuvava 
Mohamed, Mohamed Mohideen, Mohamed Abdul Kadar 
Marakkayar and Ahamed Hasan Marakkayar were leading 


of the nineteenth century Muslims were engaged in 
tannery industry. There was prevailing notion among 



the people that it was infradig for a person to have 
anything to do with hides and skins. Mattison Mines 
is right in pointing out that the prejudice against the 
dealers in hides and skin seems to survive among the 
Muslims even now in certain areas”*. Thnning was the 
domain of the caste chakkiliar”*. Europeans entered into 
this trade during nineteenth century and they introduced 
new methods in tanning in Madras presidency^”. 
Towards the end of nineteenth century, we find the 

of the business. Labbais and Deccanis were mostly in 
this industry. But Marakkayars were engagd in the 
shipment of raw and tanned skins. Mohamed Meeran 
Rawthar established a tanney at 'Ilruchirappalli in 1883 
and he was an exporter of hides to England and other 
European countries. Bangi Hayat Basha established a 
tannery in 1874 at Madras'” and exported hides to 
England and European countries. 76% of the hides 
from Madras Presidency were exported to England'*®. 


The professional expertise of the Coromandel 
Muslims in shipping and connected activities made the 

concessions. Since ^the Muslim boatmen were well 
trained in salvaging ships, the English Company 
entrusted such works to them. Labbai Mohamed Thambi 
of Kilakkarai and his team was engaged by the English 
East India Company to salvage ships that wrecked off 
the shore of Manaar. His large dhoney was suitable for 
this purpose and was in operation to salvage properties 
that could be saved. The divers in the team Ahamed 
Labbai and Uduman Labbai were experts in salvaging 
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English with a concession of 50% in customs duties and 
other taxes. After his death his son Mohamed Ackel 

Abdul Kadar Sahib Marakkayar of Tondi was so 
influencial that cannos were mounted in his ships and 
they were fired on the occassions of ceremonies in his 
family. The English government granted special 
permission to Abdul Kadar to retain the cannons*”. 
Chinna Marakkayar Malumiar a ship merchant of Nagore 
was appointed as the member of the landing and 
shipping committee at Nagapattanam*”. As a special 
gesture English colours were given to the ships of 
Mohamed Ali Marakkayar of Nagapattanam and Naina 
Malumi of Cuddalore*”. 

But the claim of the residents of Kayalpattanam 
for exemption form certain taxes was rejected by the 
English administration. In a memoandam to the 
company in 1820, the Muslims of Kayalpattanam had 

purchased the village of Kayalpattanam where they had 
created sixt 3 rfour mosques and brought up palmyrah and 
coconut topes to defray the expenses of the mosques. 
They bad been Uie inhabitants of the place for the past 

preserved by the favour of the Rajas and the Nawabs 
with special concessions. They were enjoying those 

the new Collector demanded taxes for the palmyrah 
and coconut topes”. They prayed for the continuance 
of the concessions hitherto enjoyed by them*”. Then- 
request was considered in det^ finally it was rejected 
by the English government on the ground that they were 
all prosperous at that time*”- 
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Pearl and Chank Fisheries 

The antiquity of pearl fishery and pearl trade 
in Tamil nadu goes back to the Sangam period. 
Sangam Tamil works like Patthupattu, Ahananuru, 
PuiananuTU, Kalithogai, Narrinai, Silappathikaram, and 
Manimekalai refer to the pearls of the Pandya country 

like Thevaram, Nalayirathivyaprabandam, 
Seevakasinthamani etc. describe various ornaments 

of various rulers of the Tamil country refer to pearls 
and pearl fishery. The Thanjavur inscriptions of Raja 
Raja speak of numerous grants of pearl ornaments 
made to the temple^*^ We get a splendid account on 
pearl fishery from the 13-14th centuries starting from 
the account of Marcopolo. 

The Arabs were the principal traders in pearls. 
Arab writers, traders and geographers of tenth century 
like Sullman and Abuzaid refer to the pearls of Tamil 
country and pearl trade”*. The documents of the Por¬ 
tuguese, the Dutch the English and the accounts of 
European travellers give very valuable information about 
pearl fishery. The people who were engaged in the pearl 
Hshery were the Parathavars (Paravas) who were the 

were rich along the Ramanathapuram and Thirunelveli 
coasts and in the Gulf of Manaar. In fact the Portuguese 
called the Thirunelveli coast as Tiscaria" or "Fishery" 
Coast" in view of abimdance of pearl oysters and chank. 
Korkai of the Sangam period gave way to Kayal. 

headquarters of pearl fishery. The Muslims by this time 
had captured the pearl fishery as renties. The Pandya 
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Karaikkal, and Adirampattanam participated in the 
fisheries conducted in the respective regions of course 
in lesser n\imbcr*“. Thus the Portuguese were enjoying 
mastery over this maritime industry (till they were 
ousted by the Dutch) to the detriment of the Muslim 
traders and pearl fishers. 

The Nayaks of Madurai were content with the 
free stones and privileges in pearl fishery given to them 
by the Portuguese. But later at a point of time the Nayaks 
supported the Muslims against the Paravas, in pearl 
fishing. Thirumalai Nayak who came to power in 1623 
entered into an agreement with the headman of the 
Muslim community at Kayalpattanam and extended 
concessions to them in pearl fishing. He diverted the 
free stones given to his account to the Muslim 
community leader Mudali Pillai Marakkayar and he was 
authorised to superintend the activity as the agent of 
the Nayak’“. The Sethupathis aslo established similar 
connections with Kilakkarai Marakkayars. They 
encouraged the Marakkayar pearl merchants and 
established pearl trading centres at Rameswaram and 
PBriapattanam”^ These pearl trading centres were called 
"Muthupettai" and "Muthuchavadi". The street at 
Rameswaram where the pearl market was situated is 
called Muthuchavadi street even to this day. The 
Sethupathis donated the free stones allowed to them to 
the temple of Rameswaram and Thiruppullani. Fishing 

to the Marakkayars of the regfon. Fishing for 
Rameswaram temple was entrusted to the family of one 
Sultan Marakkayar of Rameswaram”®. These are few 
examples of the patronage and considerations shown by 
the Hindu rulers to their Muslim subjects without any 
religious bias. Thus the cordial relationship between the 
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Hindu rulers and the Muslim trading community helped 
them in their economic activities. 

The Dutch took over the pearl fishery from the 
Portuguese in 1656. During the first fishery conducted 
by the Dutch in 1663, the headman of Muslim 
community at Kayalpattanam allowed the accustomed 
number of boats free of tax as under the Portuguese'”. 
But with regard to the taxes on unexempted boats, the 
Dutch levied more taxes from the Muslim than the 
Paravas. The Muslim boat owners also had to give one 

particular day being left to the choice of the Dutch 
authorities'®^. Prominent operators in pearl fishing in 
Kilakkarai during the period include Adam Labbai, 
Chinna Marakkayar and Periathambi Marakkayar. 
Periathambi Marakkayar owned the largest fleet with 
twenty one fishing boats. Hussain Marakkayar dominated 
in the Thanjaviu- coast and he was the owner of six boats 
and an employer of thirt 3 mine divers. During the 1691 
fishery the Dutch allowed the headman of the Muslim 
community of Kayalpattanam nine free stones. Earlier 
under the Portuguese, the Nayaks of Madurai allowed 
ten free stones from the privileged stones granted to him. 
But the Dutch themselves directly allowed nine free 
stones to the Muslim Mudaliar. However this was very 
low when compared to the free stones allowed to the 

is meant", but the Thirunelveli^Distr^ict Gazetteer 
mentions "By stone, one diving for each diver as 


Horn the year 1746 the Dutch abolished all types 
of free stones. By this time the Nawab of Arcot became 
the political masters in the Carnatic. The Dutch had 





confrontations with the Nawab in sharing the profits of 
pearl fishery. This made the Dutch suspend pearl fishery 
from 1749 to 1784, resulting in hardship to many of the 
Muslim divers also since they were thrown out of 
employment. The Muslim pearl merchants too had to 
resort to other trades*". 

The economic impact of the suspension of pearl 
and chank fisheries was felt by the Dutch colonial 
authorities and the Nawab. By a treaty the Nawab ceded 
the chank fishery to the Dutch in 1758. By another treaty 
in 1788, the produce of the pearl and chank fisheries 
were divided equally by the Nawab and the Dutch. 
Practically there was no fishery in TUticorin after 1796 
and the Dutch lost their monopoly and hold in pearl 
fishing. 

The English took over the Thirunelveli coast in 
1782 and began the pearl fishing operations. The entire 
coast of the Carnatic came under them in 1796 and all 
the Dutch possessions were taken over in 1825. The 

English were interested in the consolidation of their 
power. When the English took over the Thirunelveli coast 
in 1801, the privileged stones in pearl fishery were 
abolished except in the case of the I^ttamkattis, the 
Parava jathithalaivan. Only he was favoured by the 

the Ramanathapuram coast maniam boats were given to 
the Muslim merchants (Marakkayars) of Kilakkarai as a 
special privilege*". 

The English ran the pearl fishery in the 
Coromandel coast at irregular intervals. R>r instance after 
the fishery of 1830 there was no fishery for thirty years 
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till and 1860. After 1862 fishery was conducted only 
in 1889. No fishery was conducted between 1889-1900. 
By 1900, the Coromandel pearl fishery deteriorated 

pear^l and chank fishing on their own in the 

nineteenth century. Marakkayar pearl merchants 
advanced money to them liberally on condition that it 
should be settled in the ensiiring fishing season'^. This 
shows that the English were not very serious about pearl 
and chank fishery. 

The Marathi Modi records in Thanjavur 
Saraswathi Mahal Library give some details about pearl 
fishing activities in the Thanjaviu- coast"®. The Maratha 
rulers received considerable income from pearl fishery’®*. 
Pearl and pearl oysters were exported to Malacca in the 
ships of the Marakkayars from the Nagore port’®'. Pearls 
and chank divers were permitted to participate in the 
fisheries conducted in Ceylon coast’®*. The pearl fishery 

UrumuUaivasal but it was meagre when compared with 
those in the Ramanathapuram and Thirunelveli coasts. 
The Muslim divers (Labbias, Sonakars) dominated pearl 
fishing activities in the Thanjavur coast. 

Chank fishing was a trade associated with 
pearling and was a lucrative maritime trade and brought 

Coromandel. The conch shells had been prized by the 
Hindus since ancient times and chank bangle making 
was an important industry in Bengal’®®. Chank diving 
often served as a cover for illicit pearling operation”®. 
Along the coast of the Coromandel chank was fished in 


Thanjavur and South Arcot. The chank fishery of 

prosperous compared to those in the Thanjavur and 
South Arcot coasts'^'. Chanks were exported to Bengal 
and it was sold at good profit. 


Chank fishery also shared the fate of the pearl 
fishery having suffered many ups and downs in the 
hands of the colonial European powers and the native 
rulers. The Muslims in the coastal towns engaged in 
chank fishery were affected by this. After 1796, the 
Dutch gave up chank fishing by themselves and rented 
it to the highest bidder. Most of such renters were 
Muslims. Though the pearl fishery became irregular, at 
the hands of the English from 1801, chank fishery was 
conducted from TUticorin from October to May every 
year. The divers had to move about to collect the 
scattered shells. The chank collected was sold by 
auction. Labbai divers of Kilakkarai were more active in 


management. The English government encouraged the 
divers by giving the same coolie rate as given by the 


private contractors, i.e. rupees 20.00 per 1000 chanks. 
The chank fishery yielded a rich revenue to the English. 


The Rajas of Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga 
enjoyed chank fishery rights in the Ramanathapuram 
coast'”. But the chank fishery of Thirunelveli coast alone 
were in the hands of the English administration. The 
Sethupathi exported chanks to Bengal in his own vessel 
and in the vessels of the Marakkayars of the region. It 
brought good revenue to the Sethupathi's treasury. In 
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to Bengal from Devipattinam port in the ship of a 
Marakkayai of Kilakkarai. Meera Naina Marakkayar of 
Ramanathapurm acted as the agent of the Sethupathi in 
Calcutta*”. The Sethupathi encouraged the Marakkayar 
wd Labbai divers and traders in chank fishery activities 

In the Thanjavur coast the fishermen of 
Nagapattanam, Tranquebar, Thirumullaivasal and 
Adirampattanam collected the shells. Here the chanks 
were collected with net and not by diving*”. The chank 
hshery of the Thanjavur coast was in the hands of the 
Thanjavur Maratha rulers. The Modi records of the 
Marathas speak about chank fishery in the coast and 
coolie charges to the divers. It was 14 chakram. per 1000 
chanks. Farther the English permitted the chai^ divers 
(Muslims) in the coastal areas to go to Ceylon for fishing. 
Shells were sent to Malacca from Nagore port*”. In the 
south Arcot coast the chank shells were collected by 
renters and also by individual fishermen. The collection 
of the shells was done with nets as in Thanjavur. Chank 
shells were smuggled horn the South Aroct coast to 
Pondicherry where it fetched a higher price*”. 

The Coromandel chank shells had a good market 
in Bengal and hence were exported there in large 

Butan. In Bengal the chank was in wider use as 

many social functions. We find references to the export 
of chank to Bengal from the Coromandel in the writings 
of the Arabian and European travellers. The Muslims of 

Calcutta. Kilakkarai was an important centre of chank 
export to Bengal. 
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Bengal. The Muslim divers of Kilakkarai, I^riapattanam 
and Kayalpattinam participated in the pearl fishery in 
the Ceylon coasts where the got good remuneration*®’. 

The pearl and chank Rsheries were an important 
source for the economic development of the region 
during the eighteenth - nineteenth centuries. A detailed 
account of the profits from the pearl and chank fisheries 
in Thirunelveli coast fiom 1810 to 1900 will show the 
part played by these fisheries in the economic life of 
the people of the region’**. By their active participation 
in this shpere of activity, the Marakkayars of Ramanatha- 
purm and Thirunelveli coasts paricularly those of 
Kilakkarai and Kayalpattinam, contributed much for the 
economic development of the region and for the 
livelihood of a large contingent of people in the lower 

The name Tearl" is very closely associated with 
the Islamic society of the Coromandel. Muslim women 
loved ornaments made of pearl. Muslims in the coastal 
towns prefixed Muthu (Tamil word for pearl) to their 
names. Muthu Ibrahim, Muthu Mohamed, Muthu 
Nainar, Muthu Hussain are a few such very common 
names. The Marakkayars call the paternal grand father 
as Muthuvappa (vappa-father). The habitations of the 
Muslims in the coastal towns were called 
Muthupattanam. Muthu Mahal, is very commonly 
used to name the Muslims’ houses. No doubt that the 

with pearl fishing activities have brought about these 
effects in their social life. 
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Fishing 

A considerable population of Muslims in the 
coastal areas were fishermen from ancient times. Like 
pearling and chank diving, fishing was also regarded as 
a low occupation. But the fishermen who were poor 
among the Muslims had to depend on those who were 
in the upper strata. Rich Marakkayars owning vessels 
controlled groups of such people under them. The 
inhabitations of these Bshermen were separated from 
others. They were grouped along with Muslim weavers. 
It is apparent that a large part of the Ikmil maritime 
population who were specialised in pearling, chank 
diving and frshing had embraced Islam. All of them 
could not have come out of their earlier occupation and 
had to continue if“. 

A large number of Muslims (Labbai, Sonakars, 
Marakkayars) were engaged in sea fishing in places like 
Kovalam, PortoNovo, Thirumullaivasal, Nagore, 
Tranquebar, Velamkanni, Karaikkal, Topputurai, Point 
Calimere, Muthupet, Adirampattanam, Ammapattanam, 
Tondi, KUakkari, Kayalpattanam, Kulasekarapattanam and 

coast. Many of the Muslims were selling frsh and dry 
fish. Dry fish was one of the important commodities in 
coastal trade. The Muslim fishermen used champan or 

About fortyfive types of fishing nets were in use in the 
Coromandel. In Nagore and Karaikkal the Muslim 
fishermen were numerous and were experts in deep sea 
fishing. Since pearl fishing was seasonal, during the 
rest of the season fishing might have been their main 
occupation. When the pearl fishery became irregular, the 
Muslims engaged in this activity had to resort to sea 
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The Arab ships appeared in the Indian waters as 
early as second century A.D. The Persian and Arab ships 
were also built of wooden planks held together with coir 
ropes. They were capacious and lightly built and swift 
before the wind but were not really able to withstand 

Marcopolo writing in the later part of fourteenth century 
mentions the rislgr nature of Arab ships*®*. The ancient 
Tamil maritime communities coming in contact with the 
Arabs used to adopt the best features of their 
construction techniques in ship building for their 
mutual advantage. With the Arab patronage, the ancient 
Thmils built ships of high quality. The Arab merchants 
might have brought their own carpenters in their vessels 
for their maintenance. Some of them might have also 
permanently stationed in the ports of the Tamil country 

colonies in the eastern coast included their carpenters 
also. Manimekalai the Thmil epic of second century A.D. 
mentions about the Yavana (Arab) carpenters*”. 

The rulers of the Ihmil country in the medieval 
period patronised ship building and maintained large 
fleet of vessels. Their naval expeditions and colonial 
conquests across the sea to Ceylon, Lakshadweep, 
Maldives, Andaman and Nicobar, Burma, Malaya, Java 
Indonesia and other Southeast Asian countries attest 
their naval power*®®. Inscriptions and copper plates of 
the Pallavas, the Pandyas and the Cholas right from the 
seventh century A.D to the fourteenth century A.D,. 
speak about their naval strength and victories. The 

overseas trade*". ^ 

The Indian shipping industry developed 
remarkably by the end of the fifteenth century. By 
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many vessels of various descriptions and he built those 
vessels in his ship building yard at Kilakkarai. The 
English East India Company utilised the yard of the 
Marakkayar to repair their ships“^ Many other 
merchants of Kilakkarai also built ships of their own 
for their maritime activities engaging local carpenters, 
among whom them were many Muslims. As trial run 
the ship owners of Kilakkarai freighted passengers in 
their vessels to Mecca“^ The Muslim merchants in 
Nagapattanam and Nagore also built ships of 

not only for their use but also for the merchants of the 
western coast. The English also purchased such vessels 
from the local Marakkayar merchants and the Company 
also utilised their technical skill“*. The Marakkayars of 
Kayalpattanam built ships for their activities and they 
also sold vessels to the English East India Company*”. 
Similarly the maritime Muslim communities engaged in 
seafaring and fishing activities throughout the stretch 
of the Coromandel coast built ships and boats of their 
own with the available local skills. It is interesting to 
note that at present the Marakkayars and Labbais who 
are engaged in fishing in Thanjavur, Ramwathapuram, 

are also a number of Muslim carpenters engaged in the 
work*”. They build such vessels with traditional 

generation*”. 

Indigenous Seafaring Traditions 
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villages of the Tamil coast and the information 
collected from sea-faring Muslim community are 
described here in brief. 

The masted sailing ships plaid in the ocean 
the power of winds and currents. The safety 
voyage solely depended on the vessels in roug 
and the sailors perception of sea environment, 
mood of the sea has to be understood by the se 
Elderly sea men, by experience, have inhereted and 
conserved such ideas. The living experience and 
guidelines followed by the present day sea faring people, 
unpublished folk documents, folk songs and oral 
traditions are the sources for this subject. 

The former shipping professionals were 
classified into various categories with specific job 

who fixes the course of the ship; Malumi, the 

and relatU navigational matters; Thandal, the^chief 
sailor; Shirang for superintending the landing of the 

Sukkani, helmsmen who steers the ship according to 
the advice of the malumi; Panjari who looks out from 
the top of the mast and gives notice when sea or land 
or ship or strong winds are sighted and Kalasis the 

under the following headings. 


The depth of water in the deep sea is measured 
with a rope with a stone or an iron ball at the end. 
The unit of depth, paham, is the distance between 
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the extreme ends of horizontally stretched arms at 
shoulder height. It is equivalent to a fathom (2 metre 
or 6 feet). To find the depth in shallow water long 
bamboo pole is used. Some times the colour of the 
sea itself is taken into account for estimation of depth. 
The basic direction during the day is well recognised 
with reference to rising and setting of the sun. The 
fraction of hour is assessed by pointing out the first 
Huger of the hand upright to the sun and from the 
length of the shade the time is calculated. The moon 
and the pole star (DhuruvaJ are used as an indicator 
of time at night. The distance travelled could not be 
physically measured at sea. It is measured as time 
distance sailed in a given unit of time. The traditional 

yamam is equal to 7.5 naligais, each naligai being 
calculated equal to 24 minutes. Yamam is the unit of 
time distance equivalent to single watch of 3 hours. 
Eight yamam constitute a day's sailing. The 
traditional calculations were in the memory of the 


Seamen have also found affinities of practical use 
between the direction of rising or setting of speciHc stars 
during sailing. Every star has a fixed path in the skies 
rising on the eastern horizon on a fixed direction and 
setting on the western sVy on a corresponding fixed 
direction. Thus the rising and setting of a star becomes 
an useful indicator for direction. Fbr example Dhuruva 
for north, Aarameen for east, kappalvelli for north east 
and siluvaivelli for south east and the like. Each star 

eight stars will be necessary for a whole night to indicate 
a specific direction. In the Tamil coast the stars mainly 
used for finding direction are the planet Erinjan velli 
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(Jupiter), Vidi velli (Morning star-Venus) Vada velli (Pble 
star it is also called as mathivelli and 
Dhuruvanakshatram) Kappal velli (Saptha Rishi, ursa 
majoris) Koottu Nakshatram (Orionis or Ardha and Mrig) 
Siluvai Velli - Kuruz velli (the southern cross or Acrux) 
Aaara Meen or Araankottai (Krutika or Pleadies) Nalu 
velli (Simha or Leo-nagh) Iranai velli (Odakol) Punarvasu 
(Castor or pollux) Ottrai velli (Agastya canopus] Ulakkai 
velli (Cygum) Sanku velli (Alpha Phonenix) Ihrasu velli 
(TUta centaurus) Sothi velU (Swathi Aictms) etc. With 
the help of these stars the approximate time may also 
be calculated with reference to their position. Fbr 
example the Kappall Velli can be seen in the north east 
direction from 10 p.m. to 3 a.m. The time is determined 
by the brightness of the star. Idayanai Eaicha Velli (Star 
that cheated the shepherd) seen in the north direction 
above the head at 2 p.m. Vidi velli appears from 3.30 
a.m. Tharasu Velli seen in the south direction and 

time i^ses on. Moonankkutta Vellis seen in the western 

north direction h‘om 3.30 a.m. to 4.00 a.m. and as time 
passes, it comes down. Thus the stars were in guidance 
to find out the direction as well as time in>the open 
sea. In practical use the guidance of the stars for 
navigation is through cumulative experience and it is 
still in use among the seamen of the Tamil coast. 


association with wind and weather since wind brings 
the weather and sailing is regulated by wind direction 
and speed. The winds are named in different ways. 
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Some are named from the dfrection of origin, as for 
example the Vaadai for the the north wind and thenral 
for the southerly. Seamen in Ramanathapuram coast 
name the wind from land to sea as Vaadai and the wind 
from the sea to land as chola katru. In some areas the 
purakatru and karaikatru are the names respectively for 

traditionally taken advantage of for sailing out 
(Karaikatru) and in (Purukatru) by the fishing crafts. 
Winds from the west to the east is called Kachan, and 
the name is associated with Kutch, indicating the 
direction of its origin. Wind from the east to the west 
is called Kondal. In some parts at the coast the east 
wind is called Eelakatru. Wind from intermediary 
directions are: from north-east Vaadai-kondal, south east, 
chola kondal. The wind that determines the change in 
direction is called theerkatru. The direction of the wind 
is denoted by the sail of the vessel. The waves are 
always directed towards coast. Sea lore associates 
specihc winds with foul sailing weather, for example, 
the Vaadai-Kachan is said lead to capsizing of cargo boats 
in the Tamil coast. Fisher folk songs describe the huge 
swell of waves that develop when the Vaadai Kachan 

the ship masts to tremble. During this time the 
fishermen assert that the brightness of the stars will 
change which is also an indication in this respect. The 
cyclone brought about by I^ndal (wind of cloud) leading 
to breaking of the mast and tearing of sails was felt in 
the Pandya coast. Farther the Kondal will bring rains. 
The foul weather, cyclones and depressions are well 
recognised with the help of the changes that occur in 
sea life. It is believed that on the approach of cyclone 
fish like Thirukkai appear with upturned tail, and sea 
snakes will float like balls etc. 
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Waves and Sea • Currents 

Intimate knowledge of the waves, tides and 
currents is an empirical acquisition of cumulative 
experience through sailing in different months of the 
year had provided the seamen of the Tamil coast with 

judiciously have helped them to steer through difficult 
and foul weather on the one hand and to avoid 
adverse weather through reading of premonitory 
signals on the other. The seamen categorise the sea 
of the inner shelf as the karaikadal where sailing in 
and out depends upon the flood and ebb of tide and 
purakkadal of high depth. Foul weather is always 
associated with high waves. The perception of the 
rise and fall of the tides is femiliar to the sea faring 
communities. The low tide and high tide days are 
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calculated through the new moon or full moon. 
According to the Muslim fishermen who follow the 
lunar reckoning say that the sea recedes to low tide 
or Kruruneer, during the 3rd, 14th-17th, 28th-30th 
days from the new moon day. To the Hindus and 
Christians the high seas in the coastal waters are 
associated with the period of Ekadesi (11th day] to 
4th day the new or full moonday. Thus the maritime 
people had a sound knowledge by tradition about 
occurance of high and low tides and their effects and 
utility. 


The sea current, drift flow direction is 
traditionally recognised thus: a slightly moist ball of 
ash is thrown into the sea on the stern side and 
observed for its long grey trail as it slowly disperses 
and can be traced over a good distance. Sea currents 
are identified as neerottam. Different types of currents 
are identified in relation to their flow directions and 
named such as Valli vellam, Valli memari, Choli 
memari, Choli vellam etc. 

Land Marks for Shore 


Fixing of location in the c 
i technique of rt 


riably 


to fix the unknown. If the vessel is coasting 
and is within a visible range from the shore, objects 
can be distinctly recognised either by their prominence 
and dominance in the local shore landscape. Temple 
gopurams, churches, minars of mosques, trees, etc. are 
used for identiAcation. The palms projecting indicate 
the correct position of the shore in many ar 


of the m 


of Nagapattanam has a light he 


approaching the shore i 


ts had no light hi 


. The v€ 


. Most 
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with the help of lights in tall buildings and lights in 
the adjoining shores and big trees in the particular shore 
during day time. The use of birds like sea gulls and 
sea crows to identify shore and land when shores are 
invisible is a practice that finds references in ancient 
works. The sailors recognised that the birds will fly at 
the distance of 15 to 20 miles from the shore. R'om 
this it could be inferred that the shore was at a 
particular distance. Colour of the sea water, t3rpes of 
sea life including snakes and fish also held to identify 
the coast and is a well known tradition. Estimation of 
location away from the shore in open sea in the absence 
of any identifiable landmark anywhere in the horizon 
posses a formidable challenge to the navigator. On such 
occasions the location is estimated by the direction and 
distance hitherto travelled. As we have put it earlier 
the distance is calculated as time distance. 

Coastal Topography 

The seamen of the Tamil coast ordinarily go upto 
100 feet or 15 paham depth for fishing. Sometimes to 
the maximum of 100 pahams. To ascertain the depth in 
a particular spot in the sea a rope is let into the sea 
with a clay mass or an iron ball at the tip. As the clay 
or iron ball touches the ground, some sand or rock piece 
will stick on to the clay and the rope is drawn up and 
the depth is calculated. Further the availability of a 
particular species of frsh is determined from the type 

vegetation that are being felt through rope. Different 
t3rpes of sand, mud, gravel and rocks are recognised to 
determine an anchorage site in the sea. Stone anchors 
were used in the past. Thus the traditional knowledge 
about the sea and it's environment is a living tradition 


and is studied among the Muslim fishermen on the 
Coromandal coast and brought to light*”. 

End of the Enterprises 

The maritime enterprises of the Muslims of the 
Coromandel coast declined to near total by the end of 
the nineteenth century. Only a handful of influential 
merchants withstood the storm, others went in search 
of better opportunities. Many were reduced to poverty. 
The labouring class was the worst affected. No more 

unexploited. Many of the busy minor ports decayed and 

contributed to the decline of the maritime enterprises 
of the Coromandel Muslims. 

It is a fact that the Muslims of the Coromandel 
were rmned by the ruthless attack of the Portuguese. 
Their maritime enterprises met with a sudden economic 
misfortune. Many withdrew from the scene. But in the 
course of time the Muslim traders began to accommodate 
and cooperate with the exploiters. There developed a 
symbiotic relationship between the two even with mutual 
freight space on board on each others ships but it was 
too late for the Muslims to tide over the situations. With 
regard to the Southeast Asian markets the Muslims 
avoided the Portuguese and shifted to alternative trade 
centres. However the superior naval power and higher 
capital resources of the Portuguese continued to be the 
real challenge to the Muslims*”. With their half 
shattered economic condition the Muslims had to face 
the new competitors, the Dutch. 

On their arrival in the Coromandel the Dutch also 
found the Muslims as the major rivals to their trade 
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intermediaries, traders and exporters. Among them there 
were considerable number of Muslims. Economists state 
that this has no parallel in commercial history^^”. 

English administration in India bowed to the 
pressure of a group of individuals (both in India and 
England) who influenced the policies of the Company. 
Accordingly they began to feather their own nest at 
the cost of the natives. The prohibition of Indian ships 
and sails to enter British ports and restrictions on 
Indian shipping and ships employing Indian sailors 
had a crushing effect on the native maritime 
profession. The Muslims who were in the shipping 
profession were suddenly necked out to despair. There 
was racial discrimination in collecting tariffs. Higher 
tariff rates on the ships of Indians affected their 
profitability. Muslim ship owners and nagudhas had 
to run with lesser profits. Grains were an important 
commodity in the Coromandel coastal trade and indo- 
Ceylon-Malabar toade. Increase of customs duty on 

export of grains declined in course of time. The value 
of coastal trade in the Madras Presidency in 1805 was 
Rs. 2075339/- but in 1845-46 it was only Rs. 362534/- 

In the course of nineteenth century, the minor 
ports along the stretch of the Coromandel coast were 
neglected. There were no dockyards for landing or 
repairing facilities. Bigger vessels could not call on these 
ports. The District collectors suggested to enlarge the 
facilities in these ports. The officials in Fort St. George 
were sleeping over the recommendations of the officials 
in the district administration. The Marakkayar ports on 
. the Coromandel had to starve on this score. Moreover, 
trading activities of the Company were concentrated in 
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Madras and it was not with in the reach of the small 
traders^^^ A heavy duty was imposed on the import of 
the spices. Hence spices trade declined”^ Farther, 
cinnamone, cloves and other spices were introduced in 
the gardens of the Company in places like Courtalam 
and the Nilgris to cater the local needs. This made the 
merchants restrict the import of spices”*. The English 
free merchants, the Nabobs, entered the fray in export 
and import trade, salt trade, rentership of frsheries and 
inland trade. They had bigger resources with them and 
had the blessings and support of the Company. The 
Muslim merchants could not withstand the competition 
and it brought down adverse consequences on them. 

The prospects of foreign trade of the Coromandel 
Muslims were linked vtrith the political condition of 
the nations vtrith which they were trading. Even during 
the eighteenth century the kingdoms of Southeast Asia 
were in a political mess. The Madras based English 
private merchants offered to help such kings in case of 
attack by enemy nations. They kept armed men on the 
shore of these countries for this purpose. R>r example 
the king of Ache granted many concession to the English 
private merchant Jourdan in 1768, in return for the 
military help arranged by him. He shipped about 75 
Muslim men from Nagore for this purpose. Jourdan also 
enjoyed the favour of the kingdoms of Kedha for 
arranging similar help. The Danes in Tranquebar also 
supplied sepoys to the kingdom of I&dha. Thus trade 
with traders who assisted them in their defence.was 
preferred by the Southeast Asain Kingdoms. The 
English merchants well utilised such opportunities and 
readily accepted the invitation for alliance in defence 
and trade”’. This is an illustration of the condition 
which thrust the political power into the hands of 
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European traders. Thus the Europeans got a preference 
over the Coromandel Muslim traders even though they 
had been frequenting these coasts for a very long time. 
In this way the Muslim traders were pushed to a second 
position in the trade of the Southeast Asian countries 
by the end of the eighteenth century. 

The various wars fought for supremacy by the 
European powers on south Indian soil brought economic 
instability, among the natives. Money became scarce, 
there was none to purchase grains and export 
commodities. The trading vessels of the natives were 
subjected to hardship at the hands of the opponent 
European powers. R>r example in 1798, many ships of 
Coromandel Muslims were captured by R'ench privateers 
resulting in great loss of property. Similarly the English 
fleet also harassed the native vessels with H-ench or 
Danish flags and colours. The Muslims of Nagore, 
Nagapattanam and PortoNovo were the worst affected 
during this period because of the hostile operation by 

The import of Arab horses and the trade with 
that was in the hands of the Muslim Rawthars and 
Marakkayars for centuries. But it slipped into the hands 
of the English private merchants and they imported in 
to India small handy and fast ponies from Pegu and 
Manila. The venue of the horse fair shifted to Hydrabad 
which became the centre of local horse trade. Thus the 
Muslims of Kilakkarai and Kayalpattanam lost their lions 
share in horse trade by the end of eighteenth century***. 
The pearl and chank fisheries suffered due to the 
interference of the European powers. These fisheries 
became irregular. Even this was conducted according to 
the whims and fancies of the particular power which 
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engaged in them at that time. The vast majority of the 
coastal Muslim population in the lower strata of the 
society who were engaged in these hsheries activities 
were thrown out of employement. Such workers became 

livelihood. The pearl and chank merchants had to enter 
into other trades. A few of them became gem dealers. 
A large number of petty merchants, shipping personnel 
and others of the labour class migrated to Ceylon, 
Southeast Asian countries and Burma in search of better 
jobs. Such migrations affected the balance of Coromandel 

condition Of the coastal belt. 

Apart from all the above external factors, the 
internal deficiencies among the Muslims also contributed 
to the decline of their maritime commerce and other 
activities. Right from early times, the Indian Ocean 
trade was based on the commercial success of numerous 
individual Muslim merchants. Adherance to a common 
religious faith some times enabled the building of a 
commercial link and network and the evolution of a 
mechanism of credit. But Muslim merchants competed 
fiercely with each other. They were by far the most 
numerous though they generally operated individually 
or In groups according to their ethnic origin and never 
as one cohesive group. The concept of high and low in 

position etc. created a social situation characterised by 
the lack of solidarity and cooperation among people and 
these in turn fail to produce a collective consciousness 
among them to change and develop their society. It is a 
fact that laissez faire doctrine promoted by Adam Smith 
postulates that individual pursuance of self interest will 
bring great happiness in the economy but in the changed 
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economic misfortune and downfall. Rirther, there were 
no motivating agencies to guide their economic 
activities. The role of the reforming agencies at that time 
was practically insignificant. 

The Coromandel Thmil Muslims had no occasion 
to enjoy the political patronage of the local ruling 
houses (except that of the Sethupathis). Such political 
support constitute an essential factor in the development 
a community. For instance the Paravas who were 
fishermen, pearl and chank divers under the Muslims 
and other affluents, emerged stronger with the support 
and encouragement of the Emopean colonial powers. 
In course of time they became traders and shipowners 
and challenged the Muslim enterprises. The Muslims 
were never offereded such a support by the European 
powers or the local rulers. 

The Tamil Muslims also stood away from the 
political activities of the period. They did not clamour 
for state owned financial or military assistance. They 
had no ethnic or kinship relationship to them among 
the ruling houses.The difference would not have 
proved a hindrance if they had a will to enter politics. 
But by nature it seems they had no quest or ambition 
for power. They adjusted themselves to the changed 

Whenever their rights were denied they accepted it 
quietly. They had no aptitude to warfare technologies 
and were not bold to counter attack either in the sea 
or land to protect their maritime activities and they 
simply avioded clashes. In the absence of a state 
owned military support to them they bowed down to 
the forces let loose on them. Thus without utilising 
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the proper political forum for their development, they 
tightly remained in the pre-capitalistic shell in 
seclusion where individual tradition dominated 


The Coromandel maritime Muslims did not attain 
any signihcant economic development under the Nawabs 
of Arcot. The Nawabs themselves were struggling for 
their political life and were always in need of large sums 
of money. The Nawabs were in favom of the English 
merchants since they advanced loans to them, which 
the Coromandel Muslim traders could not. Hence they 
were never close to this Muslim power throughout the 
period of our study. Still it is interesting to note that 
the trade of the Carnatic court was in the hands of the 
Armenian merchants. These merchants minted in lakhs 
by supplying fancy goods and fragrances to the 
Nawabs*”. Thus the hundreds of years Muslim rule in 
Tamilnadu also did not bring any special prosperity to 
the local Muslim population. 

The introduction of railways came as a hurdle to 
the small traders who were engaged in interportal and 
coastal trade. In his famous minute of 1853 Lord 
Dalhous, the Governor General of India advocated 
construction of railway lines in each presidency 
connecting the interior parts with the chief ports to serve 
the commercial interests. Accordingly railway lines were 
laid connecting the coastal port towns with interior 

hinterland traders to convey the commodities directly 
to the chief ports and other far off towns without 
waiting for the small traders*”. 
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There was lack of creativity and innovations in 
thought even among the elite Muslims in relation to 
modernising and developing the society as a whole. 
They did not adopt themsleves to the the new age, 
being inert to the needs of the time. The Coromandel 
maritime Muslims failed to pick the modern 
navigational technologies. They used only the sails for 
the interportal, coastal and overseas trades. This was 
the condition till 1900. But steamers were introduced 
by the English in Indian waters and the first steam 

R-om 1650 the traffic of English steam vessels became 
regular in the Coromandel and called at the ports of 
Nagapattinam, Pamban and Ititicorin^. The old sails 
were no match to the steam vessels. Thus the Muslims 
neglected the modem technology and ultimately lost the 


The educational backw^dness of the Coromandel 

stagnation. In the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries the 
Muslims lagged far behind in English Education. The 
progress of their education was very slow owing to their 
strict adherence to the faith. They totally abstained from 
ffindu schools where they had no chance to study the 
teachings of Islam. When the fellow religionists were 
crowding in schools and colleges the Muslim sat apart 

They thought that conversion to Christiantly was due 

They were prepared to forego the advantages of English 
education rather than risk the faith of their children. 
They opposed the opening of schools for modern 
education in their settlements. For achieving higher 
social status many Muslims of middle income groups 
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were interested in religious education and preferred 
theology oriented institution like madarasa. These 
madarasas were outmoded educational institutions 
where the education imparted was mainly theocratic in 
nature that did not evince any interest in the teaching 
of science and technology. Religious leaders wielded 
much influence on the Muslims of the older generation. 
The appointment of Muslims in public services was 
negligible. Not knowing the technological revolution 
around them they were satisfied with their traditional 
way of life and learning. In the last decades of nineteenth 

80 Muslim students in Arts Colleges. There were only 
450 students in secondary schools and the number in 
primary schools was 45915*®*. Thus the aversion of the 
Muslims for modern education and technologies 
widened the gap and caused a barrier to their social 


By 1900, the masters of maritime commerce, the 
Marakkayars, Labbais, Sonakars and Rawthars who 
stayed on the Coromandel region, were reduced to small 
and petty traders and intermediaries to the English and 
local artisans and peasants. Their independent economic 
stability and soci^ standing were cut short due to the 
various causes enumerated above. Thus at the dawn of 

Muslims became story of the past and forgotten and 
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Hindu society. When Islam stepped into peninsular 
India, there was a rigid caste system in the Hindu social 
order. The caste system divided the Hindu society into 
a number of distinct castes which practicaly prevented 

also inflicted inequality, injustice and inequity on the 
rise in economic and social status and they were treated 


the higher caste Hindus^ In this social situation the 
teachings of Islam produced a profound effect on the 
social and political structure and attracted the population 

principles and its footing in Indian soil is necessary 
here to remove misunderstanding on the subject. 

The Tamil country has always been the meeting 
ground of various cultures either due to wars or friendly 
contacts, cultural and commercial. And hence Tamil 
culture has always been one of synthesis and continuity. 
The process of assimilation had no serious difficulties 
with regard to the people of different regions but with 
the same religious practices. But they had totally 
different experience when Islam stepped into this soil. 
Its simple but definite creed like equality of all men 
was a challenge to the Hindu set up which in actual 
practice was an antithesis to such a creed. Interaction 

dissimilar and different cultures attracted each other and 
led to fusion and mingling of population. The Arabic 

obedience to the Omnipotent, Allah. He is one. He 
alone is to be worshipped. There is no priesthood in 
Islam. Islam offers a complete political and social 
system. Democracy is its key note. The individual is 





protected in the collective society. Private property is 
sanctioned and safeguarded. A certain portion of the 
income of a man must be given to the poor and 
downtrodden. Usury is forbidden. Drunkenness, 
gambling and hoarding are declared antisocial. It gives 
freedom to the human intelligence. Islamic brotherhood 
is an institution. The sacred law is one for all. It 
abolished all distinctions on the basis of caste, colour 
and gave the lowliest and most degraded, the status of 
equality with the highest. The prayer in the mosque is 
on equal terms without distinction of colour, rank or 
social superiorit 3 r^- 

The three major aspects of Islamic culture which 
clashed with the culture in India were (1) the 
unshakable faith in monotheism, (2) the broad outlook 
of universal brotherhood and (3) the belief that life is 
not an illusion but to be lived in all seriousness^ But 
the assimilative power of India succeeded in fusing this 

assimilation. To the natives, particularly to the lowest 
class, conversion to Islam symbolised emancipation, 
equality and prosperity®. With conversion they entered 
the brotherhood of Islam getting freedon from bondage 
and an opportunity for uplift. 

intended for her benefit, for her health and happiness 
and for the betterment of her material and social 
position. In this Hindu widows who were subjected to 
humihation and indignities and deprived of all worldly 
pleasures, were shown liberty. A widow became 
once again. An untouchable drew water from a c< 
well to which he had been denied access earlier 
human dignity was assured in Islam. In Malabar 
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Persian. Each sect has acquired its own individual 
characteristics by adding different values and customs 
to the basic Islamic philosophy. Though these sects 
have originated from the same source they have 
differences in their rites and customs. There are also 
many other small dissident sects and subsects spread 
throughout the world* The people professing the Sunni 
faith are called Sunnis, meaning a traditionist, a term 
generally applied to the large sect of Muslims who 
acknowledge the first -four Khalifas as the rightful 
successors of Prophet Mohamed i.e. Hazrath Aboobakkar, 
H,ll-13/632-634 A.D., Hazrath Umar H.13-23/634-644 
A.D., Hazrath Usman H.23-35/644-656 A.D., Hazrath Ali 
H.35-40/656-661 A.D.. Khalifa being the title of the 
president of the Islamic democracy in Arabia after 
Prophet Mohamed. The Sunnis are by far the most 
predominant spct of the Muslim world. 

Islamic society follows the Cannon Laws, the 
Shariath, from two sources, the Holy Quran, and 
Hadeesh. It is the belief of all Muslims that in addition 
to the revelations contained in the Holy Quran, Prophet 
Mohamed received Wahy (unread revelation) whereby 
he was enabled to give authoritative declarations on 
religious questions either moral, ceremonial or doctrinal. 
Prophet Mohamed's traditions are therefore supposed to 
be uninspired record of the inspired sayings, known 
as Sunnah. The Sunnis follow the Sunnah, a term used 

Hence the tradition which records either the sayings or 
doings of Prophet Mohamed, what he did, enjoined and 
what was done or said in his presence, which was not 

handed doM^ as the Hadeesh. The Arabic word for 
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religious law Hanafia, named after its founder Imam Abu 
Hanifa of Persia, the great Sunni Imam and a judge 699- 
767 A.D.“. Shafis are the followers of the school of 
jurisprudence founded by Imam Mohamed ibn idris-Ash- 
Shafi of Syria 767-820 A.D.". The followers of the four 

changing the main principles of teachings of the Sunnah 
and the Holy Quran, the founders of the four madhhabs, 
have interpreted the Islamic laws according to their 


their cus 
However 


itoms, ceremonies, prayer and food habits, 
these madhhabs do not constitute castes or 


class as in Hinduism. 

The Shias are the followers of the fourth Khalifa. 
Ali, the first cousin of the Prophet Mohamed and the 
husband of his daughter Fkthima. The Shias maintain 
that Ali was the first legitimate Imam or Khalifa or 
successor to the Prophet and therefore reject the first 
three Khalifas of the Sunni faith as usurpers. The Shias 
maintain that they are the orthodox Muslims. They 
consider that the Khalifa is a divinely appointed leader. 
They have profound veneration for Ali and regard him 
as the incarnation of divinity. The Shia school of 
jurisprudence is the earlier one. There are many 
differences in their ceremonies and civil laws when 


compared with that of Sunnis^®. 


Among the Muslim popvdation of the Coromandel 
the Marakkayars belong to the Sunni-Shafi madhhab, 

migrants. The Labbais, Rawthar and Deccanis belong to 
the Hanafi madhhab. But the sub sects of the 
Coromandel Muslim society are merged with each other. 
The identity of a particular subsect is based on religious 
practices only. 
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ostracized^” . Thus the Coromandel Muslims are 
endogamous, not socially ranked and there is no bar for 
interdining. These essential features of a true Islamic 
society are being followed for generations and there was 
no caste or class among the Muslims at any point of 


The Tamil speaking Muslims identify closely with 
the Hindu Tamils and they are different from that 
population only in ethos and social structure. Their 

by the larger society. Islam seems to have affected its 
followers here only to a certain extent in this respect. 
For the rest they remain indistinguishable from the 
uncovered members of their previous order. Customs 
continue to be practised in the age old way having most 
often nothing to do with those prescribed by Islam. 
Thoburn laments (though a sweeping remark) that “one 
third of the Muslims are only Muslims in name”“. 
Manners 

The Muslims had been taught and trained in the 
Holy laws, manners and etiqette right from the early 
times. Basic iiistructions in Arabic is given to read Holy 
Quran. As soon as the child starts speaking it is taught 
to recite the Kaiima, to memorise it and to understand 
its meaning. R'om an early age boys are encouraged to 
go to the mosque for prayer. Every Muslim has some 
obligations towards fellow Muslims. While meeting a 
fellow Muslim they greet saying “as - salamu • alaikkum” 
(may peace be upon you) in reply to the greeting as “wa- 
alaikkum-salam” (similarly, peace be upon you). When 
a fellow Muslim cries for help, the other should assist 
him. When a Muslim falls sick his fellow members 
should visit and enquire about him. When a Muslim 
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dies others should attend his funeral. On occasions of 
happiness they congratulate others sa 3 dng Masha-AUah 
(all praise to Allah) while fixing an appointment or 
programme or function they say Insha Allah (if Allah 
wishes). Similarly for each and every act they recite 
same verses in the name of Allah. lUtored and bred in 
this way such practices become routine and a second 
nature with them”- 
Marriage 

Islam discourages celebacy and enjoins marriage 
on men and women as an obligation. Procreation is 
indeed one of the main objectives of marriage. Islam 
lays down rational and just laws about marriage and 

Marriage in Islam is a social contract entered into by 
the parties on a footing of equality and by free consent 
of the parties. At the time of marriage the bridegroom 
has to make a settlement of dower or mahar on his wife 
which is regarded as a debt on his part. 

Muslim marriage is a simple process in that the 
ingridients are the consent of the bride and bridegroom, 
payment of mahar or dower, a sum to be given by the 
groom to the bride in the presence of a vakil usually 

witnesses and a Khazi. Solemnisation of the marriage 
becomes complete by reciting the Kuthba by the Khazi. 
In Muslim marriage alliance, the prohibited degrees are 
mother, step mother, daughter, step daughter, sister, 
paternal and maternal avmts, sister’s daughters, niece, 
foster mother who suckled the individual, foster sister, 
wife’s mother, wife’s daughter, father’s wife and daughter 
in law. Union with the above categories of women is 
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The elaborate rituals and ceremonies that are 
being followed in the marriages of the Tamil Muslim 
subdivisions are due to the influence of the larger Hindu 
society. Most of the social customs followed by the 

Shariat, the Islamic social law. Still they have become 
a part of their regular life and one deeply rooted. To 

muhurthakkal or muhurthakombu, tying of marriage 
badge (thali) with string of black beeds, distribution of 
sandal, pansupari and coconut to the assembled kuluvai 
or kuravai (a musical roar by women), not celebrating 
the marriage in certain months and on certain days, 
considering certain days and dates as inauspicious and 
the practice of taking arathi and still there are many 
more. According to Islamic Shariat law, it is the 
bridegroom who has to pay dower or mahar to the bride 
to marry her. But the Muslims have fallen victims to 
the much reprehensible custom prevalent among the 
Hindus who demand dowry from the bride”. 

A number of families of the descendants of 
Muslim maritime traders in various places were 
interviewed for information on marriage customs. It was 

were in practice for generations as handed down by 
tradition. It is interesting to study that “saithakkathiru 
Marakkayar Thirumana Vazhthu”, a seventeenth century 
Islamic Tamil literary work which describes the marriage 
of Feriathambi Marakkayar of Kilakkarai. Since it is a 
contemporary work it can be taken as a primary source 
on the marriage customs of Marakkayars. Field studies 
among the traditonal maritime Marakkayars at Kilakarai 
reveal that most of the marriage customs resemble those 
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generations. A brief account of the marriage customs is 

The parents of the grooms search for suitable 
match. Among the Marakkayars it is usually between 

in an adjascent town. Close kinship overrides other 

When a suitable girl is spotted, the women ?f the 
groom’s family go to assess the suitablity of the bride. 
The would be bridegroom is not allowed to see the bride. 
Horoscope is not consulted on both sides (Muslims 

at present some the Muslims maintain horoscope but 
not taken very seriously). The parties settle the amount 

daughter and this sum - the dowry - called Kaikuli or 
price of bride’s hand and also jewels and household 
articles. Dowry or kaikuli was very high in Coromandel 
Islamic society. An inscription of the sixteenth century 
at Kayalpattanam states that even the rich among the 
residents of the place foimd it difficult to pay the dowry 
amount for their daughters. Because of this many 
teenaged girls remained unmarried. Hence the residents 
decided on a ceiling on the amont of dowry or kaikuli 
to be paid to the bridegroom. This inscription gives 
very valuable information about the Islamic society of 
the period. No wonder the dowry payment is being 

The betrothal takes place on a fixed day. The 
relatives of both the parties are invited and the cremony 
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whole amount of dowry or kaikuli is paid to the 
bridegroom in the presence of the members of the Jamath. 
The acceptance of the money by the bridegroom’s father 
constitutes an inviolable betrothal. In some places it 
is verbal, but in some places the whole agreement is 
recorded with the signatures of the parties and witnesses. 
This is just like the “Muhurtha Olai”, or mariage 
agreement paper of the Hindu marriages. Fhtheeha 
(invocation in name of Allah) is recited and a feast is 
offered, the sugar offered in the fatheeha is given to the 
bride. The bride is decorated weU and seated, the elders 
and relatives put the sugar in her mouth and bless her. 
Similarly the sugar is taken to the bridegrooms house 
and he is dressed well and seated and the relatives and 
elders put the sugar in his mouth and bless him. In 
view of this the entire ceremony is known as "Seeni 
Poduthal”. 

The day of the marriage is fixed according to 
mutual convenience on an auspicious day and time. 
Certain months of the year, certain days of ^e week are 
considered inauspicious. Some time the local 
astrologer is consulted. The relatives of both the sides 
are invited individualy or jointly for the marriage 
ceremony. In the past when printing was rare, invitation 
was extended personally or through messengers. A few 
days before the marriage, a pole called muhurthakkal or 
muhurthakombu or auspicious marriage pole is planted 
in the front yards of the houses of both the bride and 
groom (the poles are usually of bamboo in which some 
yellow cloth soaked in turmeric water is twisted round 
and at the top of it is tied a bunch of mango leaves). 
The frontage of the houses are adorned with pandal with 
plantain trees and coconut and mango leaves. These 
practices are very much in the Hindu fashion. 
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(walima feast) offered by the bride's side. It is usually 
non-vegetarian food, either rice cooked with meat 
(biriyani) or Pulavu (ghee fried rice) with separate meat 
sauce. This food is supplied in big plates called 'Sahan' 
and a group of four persons seated round the plate take 
the food. This practice migh t have been copied from 
Arabian society, where it is still followed. Serving meals 
in sahan is the practice in almost all the Marakkayar 
settlement towns in the coastal region of the Coromandel. 
In some places like Kilakkarai, Tondi and Kayalpattanam 
even a group of six persons eat in a plate. Of course, 
individual small plates or leaf is also offered to the 

type of joint feeding in Muslim society. But in the 
hinterland, in Muslim marriages, whether Marakkayar 
or Labbai or Rowthar, food is served only in individual 
paltes or leaf. After the feast betel leaf (pan) is offered. 

After the ceremony of joining the hands the 
bridegroom and the bride are seated side by side. To 
create mutual affection and understanding amusing 
games are arranged. The paparakkolam, Pallankuzhi 
vilayattu are some of the items. In Paparakkolam - as 
described by Thurston" ■ the bride is dressed like a 
Brahman woman and holds a brass vessel in one band 
and a stick on the other. Approaching the bridegroom 
she strikes him gently and says did not I give you butter 
milk and curd? Pay me for them. The bridegroom then 
places some tamarind seeds in the brass vessel but the 
bride objects to this and demands money, accompanying 
the demand with strokes of the stick. The groom then 
places some copper, silver and gold coins in the vessel 
and the bride returns triumphant. This ceremony is 
peculiar to the Marakkayars alone. But the origin and 
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marriages are concluded to keep blood ties and property 
intact”. But it is probable that this is an inheritance 
horn the early Arabian society. This type of marriage 
was also prasticed in the family of Prophet Mohamed. 
Scientists are of the view that marriages among close 

physically retarded children. The Marakkayar 
population neither approves nor disapproves this thesis 
though childlessness and physically and mentally 
affected children are common among them. At the same 
time there are Marakkayar families with good number 
of children who are physically and mentally robust”. 
The Muslims of a particular sect is not averse to 
matrimonial alliances with other sects or subsects or 
segments. There is no religious bar also. The 

economic or social status or superior accomplishments. 
There are instances of Marakkayar brides marrying a 
Labbai, Rawthar or Sheik or Deccani bridegroom, vice 
versa. Generations back Muslim marriages were 
celebrated for eleven days. Later the duration was 
reduced to seven days and further to three days. But 
in modern times it is a one day affair. In earlier times 

hours. At present marriages are celebrated during day 


marriage of the Muslims are influenced by Hindu 
customs and culture. But these customs have been in 
vogue for very long periods {say, centuries) and handed 
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contemporary of Periathambi Marakkayar had seen the 
marriage in person and has described each and every 
ceremony in great detail”. A few among them are, 
betrothal in bride’s residence,” planting of 
muhurthakkal,^' pandal (shamiana) arrangement for 
marriage decorated with flowers and coconut bunches, 
jack fruit, plantain fruits, sugarcane, and areca bimch”, 
lighting of kuthuvilaku”, decorated stage for marriage*", 
keeping of coconut flower bunch in a pot in the marriage 

bridegroom with silk cloth, ornaments made of precious 
stones to the groom, fragrances and flower garlands*^, 
kulavai or kuravai, the chorus music by women*^ 
procession of the bridegroom in an elephant**, different 
kinds of musical instruments taken in the procession**, 
lighting arrangement in the procession by theevati open 
oil lamps**, alathi or arathi to the grooms*', bathing the 
bride with turmeric water**, decoration of the bride*®, 

recorded”, During the cermony the bridegroom and the 
bride seated side by side and the bridegroom himself 
ties mangalyam - blackhead - in the neck of the bride*’, 
gift of house to the bride by her parents**. These are 
some of the marriage customs that find reference in this 
literary work. As such it gives a vivid picture of Muslim 
society in the seventeenth century and this literary work 
can be considered as a sodal document of the Muslim 
society of the seventeenth century. Seerapuranam, an 
important Islamic Tamil Literary work of the seventeenth 
century which describes life and deeds of the Prophet 
Mohamed in Ihmil literary tradition also throws light 
on the marriage customs of Ihmil Muslims. Though it 
is the biography of Prophet Mohamed, cultural settings 
is that of the Tamils. We find a reference as to have 
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the Prophet Mohamed was taken in procession on a horse 
back” and how he tied thali to the bride. All the above 
customs are handed down through generations and are 
in practice even to this day. 


Procreation is of the main objective of marriage 
in Islam. Pregnancy is eagerly awaited one in the life 
of all couples. To ensure safe delivery a healthy child, 
several precautions are taken. The mother avoids new 
clothes and ornaments since all these will attract the 
evil eyes. The pregnant woman does not eat during the 
lunar eclipse”. A ceremony similar to Valaikappu {a 
Hindu custom) is performed during the seventh or ninth 
month of pregrnancy (the valaikappu or bangle wearing 
ceremony is believed to ward off evil spirits hovering 


susceptible to the influence of such spirits. During this 
auspicious ceremony the pregnant woman is decorated 
with a large number of glass and lac (Kankanam) bangles 
and elderly women bless her for a safe delivery. 


Gone are the ages of female infanticide. Yet birth 
of a male child is preferred. As Jaffur Shureef writes, 
"though the desire for a male off spring does not 
influence the Muslims to the same extent as Hindus 
who believe that it is only a son who can perform the 
funeral rites which admit the spirit of his father to the 

Muslims the craving for a male heir is often intense”. 
To the Muslims a female child is an expensive luxury. 
But, bom, the girls are brought up with love and affection. 


As soon as the baby is bora azan (general call 
for the prayer) is recited in the right ear and ikamath 
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(call for jamath prayer) in the left ear by a Khazi or a 
learned man. The idea behind this practice is that from 
the very beginning of its life the child should imbibe 
the name of Allah and the Muslim confession of faith. 
The fifth day of birth is celebrated with pomp and show 
in the (child’s) mother’s house. Relatives and friends 
are invited for a feast. The women folk sing lallabies 
in the name of Prophet Mohamed, Nagore Andavar and 
other holy persons. On the seventh day or on a suitable 
convenient day, the child's head is shaved 

one goat in the case of female child and two if the child 
is male (as per Shafi school) are sacrificially slaughtered. 
The sacrificed animal is divided into three equal parts, 
one is given to the baby's nurse one to the orphans and 
the poor and the other is used by the members of the 
household. This sacrificial offering is called "Akika”, 

of evil spirits and all sorts of misfortunes®*. The hair 
of child is weighed and an equal weight of silver is 
given to the poor or religious mendicants®'. These 
practices were widely prevalent among the Marakkayars. 

the child. This ceremony is generally held on the fortieth 
day after the child's birth. But in Marakkayar families 
in places like Karaikkal, traditionally naming of the child 
takes place within half an hour of the birth®*. Muslims 

attributes of Allah, the name of the Prophet and his 
distinguished companions and the members of the family 
of the Prophet and also the names of Aulias, saints who 
are entombed in the respective areas. Female children 
often receive the names of the wives and daughters of 
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the Prophet and his companions. The names help to 
preserve the identity of the Muslims and to strengthen 


and terminations among the Muslims like Chinnathambi, 
Pariathambi, Nallathambi, Amabalam, Servai and Muslim 


names with Hindu terminations like Allahpitchai, 
Kuppai Mohamed, Fakirappa, Seeniappa and so on®“. 

due to the influence of Hindu culture and shows the 
humanitarian affection and bond between the different 
. religious groups which set a foundation for unity in 
diversity. A scholar in his recent book has written that 
Muslims began to use Hindu names and terminations 
to conceal their identity to escape the attack and wrath 
of the Portuguese. This is totally niisconceived^°. 

On the fortieth day function, which is considered 
to be the end of the period of pollution, the mother and 
the child are bathed and the mother offers prayers. 
Sweet candy is prepared and distributed to the relatives. 
A grand feast is offered to the friends and relatives by 
the mother’s household. Jewels and decoratives are 
offered to the child by the father in the case of 
Marakkayars and by the maternal grandfather of the child 
in the case of other subsects. The child is placed in a 
new cradle and songs of Islamic themes are sung to the 


beliefs have freely crept into Muslim society. When a 
woman is pregnant she appeals to the saints for the safe 

movements of the pregnant woman is restricted during 
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lunar eclipse. A period of pollution for forty day is 
observed after child birth, to prevent the approach of 
evil spirits. Some people prepare horoscopes for their 
children. In the event of successive deaths of children, 
the new born is sold to a father of many children and 
named like Kuppai (waste) and purchased from him on 
payment of some quantity of rice barn. The mother is 
bound by self denial for forty days and not allowed to 
pray or fast and cannot touch the Holy Quran. Such 


Khathna 

Khathna (circumcision) among the MusUms is 
directed to be performed between the age of seven and 
fourteen though occasionally it is done either before or 
after that period. Should an adult of a different 
pursuasion be desirous of embracing Islam but affraid 
of undergoing the opeation he is not compelled. So 
when a person embraces Islam, circumcision is not 
obligatory. The divine commend is that he shall be 
initiated into the tenets of the faith**. A Muslim traveller 
of the tenth century writes that the people of India were 
not circumcised**. 

Circumcision is not a Quranic injunction it is all 
a tradiUon, Sunna^*. Farther there are no original 
sources to trace the origin of Khathna or circumcision 
in Islamic society**. Circumcision was practised by the 
Jews and Arabss in pre-Islamic times. In the Old 

son Issasc on the eighth day**. In popular parlance 
among the Tamil Muslims circumcision is called 
Sunnath or Khathna. In olden days circumcision was 
performed by the family barber and the medicines for 
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and scented materials are sprinkled over the body and 
wrapped in a new white cloth called kaffan. Permanent 
bier called sandack are kept in every mosque. It is 
brought to the house of the dead and the zanaza is 
placed in the bier and taken in procession to the mosque 
where a special funeral prayer is offered and the bier is 
taken to the burial ground. The body is placed in the 
grave pit dug for this purpose in north south direction 
with face turning to the west. The mourners throw 
handfuls of mud or sand into the grave. Some bamboo 
sticks are placed in slanting position in the pit. 
Palmyrah mat is placed as a cover over it and the pit is 
filled with mud so that the mud cannot fall directely 
on the dead body. The whole grave is piled with mud. 
fatheeha is offered for the eternal peace of the dead. After 
the burial, rice, salt, bread and coins are distributed to 
the poor in the name of the dead. The processionists 
return to the house and again fatheeha is offered and 
the moruners disperse offering condolence personally 
to the members of the family”. As a general rule among 
the Muslims the dead are buried. But Lakshmi quotes 
incidence of burning the dead among the Thmil Muslims 
in some parts of Sri Lanka”. But such practice unheared 
of in India. 


The third day after the death is called ziarath 
during which day the burial place called kaproo is 
decorated with flowers and sandal paste fatheeha is 
offered and sweets are distributed to the gathering. 
Feasts take place on the fifth, seventh, twentyfirst, 
thirtyfist and fortieth days. The feast on the fortieth day 
is a grand affair. It is believed that the soul of the dead 
leaves the house on the fortieth day or returns on that 
day and makes a survey of the article offered at the 
fatheeha and takes a smell of them and departs. A 
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types of sweets liked by Muslims. Because of the 
influence of the food habits of the Muslims the names 
of a number of food articles have became part of Thmil 
speciality for example kurma, sherbat, salna, masala, 
halva and jangiri to quote only a few”. The Muslims 
have contributed much to the culinary art in India. 


Muslim women are madly fond of jewellery and 

ornamentation but to serve as a parameter of the financial 
status of the family. 

We find references about the various ornaments, 
and jewels made of gold, silver and other precious stones 
which were in use in Ihmil society in the Sangam and 
post Sangam works and Inscriptions. A visual 

can be seen in temple sculptures, bronze figures and 
ancient paintings. The Tamil Muslim women also wear 
such ornaments besides some special t3rpes of their own. 
Sonakan sidukku, an ornament mentioned in Raja Raja's 
inscriptions at the Thanjavur Big Temple is worn on 
the head and might have been introduced by the 
Muslims"”. The Muslim women wear different kinds 

toe. Most of these jewels are in the Hindu pattern, 
differing in details and designs. Muslim women bore 

from the conventional ear ornaments, the Marakkayar, 

design of peepal tree hanging from it. Arab and Persian 
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described in this literary work are in use to the present 
day”. 'Islam forbids decoration of menfolk with gold 
ornaments. But due to the influence of Hindu culture 
men also wear rings in their fingers and chains in their 
neck. Saithakkathiru Marakkayar Thinimana vazhthu also 
gives along list of ornments worn by men of course the 
affluent”. 


The status of women in Islamic society has been 
of much interest and debate ever since the birth of 
Islam. But it was Islam that acknowledged a separate 
and independent human status and an honourable and 
noble position to women in the society. As a 
fundamental principle of its system, women and men 
are equal to each other and entitled to equal rights. Islam 
gave them the right to life and property like men. Liberal 
provisions are found in the Holy Quran about the rights 
and dignity of women. Though marriage is a social 
contract in Islam, in essence it is the union of two souls. 

Mohamed““. Prophet Mohamed has expressed the 
opinion that the women should be consulted as to the 
choice of the husband®*. The dower or mahar signifies 
the giving of something willingly by the groom to the 

contract, the marriage. FUrther, mahar is a debt on the 
husband. A widow can remmary if she desires so. 

If a husband does not find his wife a suitable 
companion, he can divorce her. According to Quranic 

flhlak) at the intervals of one month each for three times 
during which period the couple can reconcile so that 
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the divorce become absolute and both parties are free to 
contract another marriage. Similarly if the wife is not 
satisified with the husband she can obtain divorce horn 
him (Khula) on the condition of giving her right to 

Polygamy is not an institution of Islam. It is an 
allowance made for ardent human nature. The Holy 
Quran does not enjoin it but recommends it in certain 
circumstances as better than leaving women helpless and 
without protectors*’. So Polygamy is an emergency law 

priciples of Islamic law. Holy Quran says "Marry a 

if you feel that you cannot do justice (to so many) then 
marry one only"**. Prophet Mohamed had made it clear 
that if a man marries more than one wife he has to treat 
them with equal status socially and economically. Thus 
the injunction virtually comes to imply that one should 

in normal life monogamy rather than polygamy. Ehiring 
the life time of the Prophet Mohamed, in the wars 
(especially at Badar and Uhadh) a large number of men 
were killed and the balance of the sexes was seriously 
shaken. In such circumstances polygamy became a social 
necessity as a mesure to save the society from sexual 
anarchy. So prophet Mohamed encouraged men to marry 
poor widows in addition to one wife. Thus perhaps the 
institution of polygamy was Instituted in Islam. But in 
later times men married more than one wife in cases of 
chronic disease or sterility. A majority of the population 
continued to be monogamous". In the Muslim society 
of Coromandel coast, the influence of Hindu culture 
has infiltrated into this field also and most of the 
Muslims considered marriage as a sacrement. They 
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prefer to be monogamous. The incidence of polygamy 
the present day. 


The purdha system is widely in practice among 
the Muslim women. In the northern districts of 
Thanjavui, South Arcot and Chengalpet the women come 

big white loose mantle. In Thanjavur district it is more 
strict. But in the southern districts like 

veil themselves with a separate big cloth like the women 
in other districts but they come out with just a veil over 
the head, that even from the end portion of the saree. 
Some wear a burkha, a loose black garment. However, 
the veiling is an accepted custom among the Coromandel 
Muslims. 

The Islamic tradition, the pure Arabic tradition, 
enjoins the veiling of the hair and neck as a modest 
conduct on the part of the Muslim women. The veiling 

cities of the east before the coming of Islam but not in 
the cities of Arabia. The purdha system as it now exists 
in India was quite undreamt of by the Muslims of the 
early centuries who had adopted a head veil and some 
other fashions for their women. The women folk when 
they came into the cities of Syria, Mesapatomia, Persia 
and Eg3rpt appeared with a veil as a protection for not 
being misunderstood by the people. The people 
associated, unveiled women, with loose character. Later 

of civilization. The purdha has never been an universal 
custom. The great majority of Muslim women in the 
world are peasants who work with thier husbands and 
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brothers in the fields. Fbr them, the veil would be an 
absurd encumbrance. The Egyptian, Syrian, 'lUrkish or 
Aibian peasant women veiled themselves only when they 
had to go into the town. The purdha system was neither 
Arabic nor Arabian in origin. It was Zorastrian Persian 
and Christian Byzantine in origin. R)r practical reasons 
it had never been adopted by the great majority of 
Muslim women. It was confined only to the women of 
great houses who had varied interests in life. It was 
never applicable to all classes of society and when 
applied to every class as now in India, it is a positive 
evil which the sacred law ever sanctions. It is a custom 
of the court introduced after the Kilafat had degener¬ 
ated from the true Islamic standard under Persian 
Byzantine influence and had become more of an oriental 
despotism. It comes from the source of weakness of 

following injunction is enjoined in the Holy Quran, "O, 
Prophet!, Tell Thy wife and daughters and the women 
of believers to draw their cloacks down their head. That 
will be better so that they may be recognised and not 
annoyed"”. Thus it was very simple. Hence the peculiar 
purdha system practised by the Coromandel Muslim 
women probably originated to distinguish them from the 
women of other religious groups and became universal 
in the course of time. 

Long before the onset of puberty, the Muslim 
girls in the Coromandel are trained to cover the head 
and upper part of the body with the scarf. When they 
attain puberty, they are secluded within the four walls 

the whole body from head to foot (exposing only the 
eyes and nose) with a white mantle (called dupatti) 
which is very unwieldy. This cloth is very heavy in 
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Thanjavur district. This type of piirdha is peculiar to 
the Marakkayar, Labbai and Rawthar women in the 
coastal belts. However this type of purdha has the 
advantage of an exterior cloth which can be worn or 
discarded with ease without disturbing the regular dress 
inside. Muslim women are accustomed to this for 
generations and it is being followed to this day". 

Inspite of religious sanctions and Quranic 
injunctions the status of the majority of the Muslim 
women was not enviable during the 18 • 19 th centuries. 
Many of the rights of women were there only in letter 
and not in spirit. Woman were suffering from several 
social disabilities. The girls were married at a very early 
age immediatley after puberty. Unlawful forms of divorce 
were thnisted on them. They were subservient to men. 
They were ignorant, uneducated and confined with in 
the four walls. At the end of the nineteenth centuary 
and the beginnning of the twentieth, the percentage 
school going girls was only 0.49% of the total school 
going children among Muslims. No girl students 
were found either in colleges or in upper primary 

a Muslim girl joined a college in Madras only In 1923). 
Their economic role was very insignificant. However, 
they were taught Arabic to read the holy Quran. They 
were seldom allowed to learn languages like Thmil and 
English. But some of them learnt the newly developed 
script, the Arabic Tamil, i.e., Tamil language in Arabic 
character, to write the accounts of the household and 
other related matters. In marriages the consent of the 
women was a formal one and majority of them had little 
or no say in the choice of their life partners. Some 
elders observe that the payment of mahar was only in 
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theory in most of the cases. Though only mahai is en¬ 
joined in Islam, the social evils of dowry, perhaps a 
continuation of the Hindu practice was almost universal 
among the Muslims and proved to be an ulcer on the 
society. Inspite of Islanuc diktation on woman’s share 
in parental property, they were deprived their respec¬ 
tive shares for various reasons. Due to ignorance and 


Isolation and segregtion of the Muslim women resulted 
in very little social contact with the external world. 
There were instances of misuse of the sacred provisions 


of divorce and polygamy. Islam cannot be blamed for 
acts of contraveining its teachings but the behaviour of 
individuals and their attempt to seek cover under 
fundamentalist ideas are alone at fault. The Muslim 
women of the Coromandel, a vast majority of them being 
the descendants of a converted a society had their own 
sacred concept of the marriage like the Hindu women. 
They were never willing to part with their husbands. 
Inspite of the religious sanction for remarriage, most 
of the widows remained unmarried in reverence to their 
departed husbands’”. 


There are mosques in all the Muslim settlements. 
In the coastal towns of the Coromandel we can hnd some 
of the earliest mosques in India. In most of the mosques 
in the coastal towns prayer is conducted according to 
shafi madhhab. There may be separate mosques for the 
Hanafi faith. The people living adjacent to a particular 
mosque constitute a group called mahalla and they elect 
themselves a muthavalli who will be the head of the 
trustees of the mosque. He is more or less a leader of 
the community in that particular area. The mahalla 
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committee under the presidentship of the muthavalli is 
responsible for the administration of the mosque and 
its properties. This committee also takes care of the 
religious and social needs of the people of the area. The 
committee maintains the records of the marriages that 
take place in the families in the mahalla. If a party of 

certificatf about the bonafides of the party without 
which marriage would not be solmenlsed in another 
town. In the event of a marriage celebration or other 
social functions or death in a house within the mahalla 
all the members of the mahalla congregate there. 

panchayat organisation and settle disputes relating to 

mahalla appeals for donation horn philanthropists to 
build and repair or maintain the mosque, to help in the 
marriage of poor girls, to support the orphans and for 

philanthropists offer liberal donations in cash or kind 
for such religious and social causes. The funds so 
collected are maintained by the mahalla committee. The 
mosques and darghas built by the Muslim 
philanthropists right from the early centuries to the 
present day can be seen in various coastal towns in the 
Coromandel region. Among these the mosques and 
darghas at Kilakkarai, Kayalpattanam and Nagore deserve 

constructed in typical Dravidian style with the 
combination of Islamic architecture. 

The Muslims attach much importance to spiritual 
life and duties. Their faith in the fundamental 
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of the State”. He also sent presents to the exalted 
pious nobles in Mecca and also to the poor in Mecca 
and Medina”. During the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the Coromandel Marakkayar ships transported 
Haj pilgrims to the west coast, in their mercantile 
vessels, from where they took ships to the Arab coast. 

Pearson gives a very interesting account of Haj 
pilgrimage from Indian coasts.The journey from India 
to Mecca was very expensive and dangerous. In spite 
of that there was regular large scale passenger movement 
by sea for Haj . 15,000 people performed Haj, from 
India, every year in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Most of the pilgrims were urban dwellers. 
The Mughal emperors provided all facilities to the pious 
men and fakirs to perform Haj. Intending people from 
valous parts of country perhaps including those from 
the Coromandel assembled in the port towns of the 
Mughals to take this opportunity. Political opponents of 
the Mughal rulers were sent on Haj, never to return . 
Women also undertook Haj pilgrimage. 'Drade was not 
the motive for most of the pilgrims.However they 
carried some goods with them.This was not intended to 
be sold for profit but rather sold on the way or in Mecca 

Mecca became the centre of exchange for Middle Eastern 
pious products". 

Festivals 


do not celebrate with pomp and show die Muharrum 
festival,the mourning and lamentation of the martyrdom 
of Hossein and Husein, the grandsons of Prophet 
Mohamed as in the case of the Deccanis and Shias. 
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In some households a fatheeha is offered for the eternal 
peace of the martyrs. The Islamic calendar month begins 
from the month of Muharrum, consisting of 355 days. 

Odukkathu perunal (festival) is celebrated as a 
household function on the last Wednesday of the month 
Saffar. This is not considered as an auspicious 
celebration. It is celebrated to ward off all misfortunes 
that befell in the year. The origin of this celebration 
goes to the indisposition of the Prophet Mohamed 
during this month (in 11“' year of Hijira) and to thank 
the Almighty for his recovery. The first thirteen days 
of the month are considered extremely unluclty. on 
account of the Prophet having been seriously indisposed 
during those days and on the thirteenth day some 
changes for the better showed itself in his ailments. The 
last Wednesday of the month is celebrated as odukkathu 
perunal. It was on this day that the Prophet 
experiencing some degree of mitigation in the violence 
of his distemper, bathed but never, after, having on the 
twelfth day of the following month resigned his soul to 
God (Peace be upon him.) On the last Wednesday it is 
customary with every Muslim, early in the morning, to 
write on a mango leaf some Quranic verses with saffron 
water, wash of the writing in water and drink the liquid 
in the hope that it may preserve them from afflictions. 
On the above account it is highly proper on this day to 
take bath wear new clothes and offer fatheeha in the 
name of the Prophet, eat and distribute food to the poor 
and a walk in the garden with pleasure and amusements. 

The Tamil speaking Muslims used to celebrate 
this day as an unlucky day. Houses and household 
articles are washed thoroughly on the previous day. On 
the night of the previous day some black gram, unboiled 
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Nagore, Karaikal, Muthupet, Kilakkarai, Ervadi and 
Kayalpattanam are very sacred to the Muslims as well 
as the Hindus. Some of the earliest dargahs in places 
Uke PortoNovo, Kovalam and Kblachel are said to have 
been associated with the contemporaries and companions 
of Prophet Mohamed. 


The dargahs in folk tradition are revered as a 
place of power, a repository of barakath (blessings) and 
boons and a source of miraculous cure and a resort of 
pilgrimage. The Aulia entombed in a particular shrine 
may be a learned man, a scholar, a teacher, a missionary, 
a polemicist, a poet or a Sufi, whose original teaching 
place became a place of devotion and pilgrimage after 
' is death. It was believed that apart from being learned 


holy m 
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Most of these dargahs are recent foundations. 
But the pirzadas (trustees) of the shrine claim a long 
antiquity and have created thirteenth or fourteenth 
century date of foundation in order to link the shrines 
to one of the great foimder figures of Sufism such as 
Jalaludin Rumi or Ibn A1 Arabi. Most of the region’s 
historical Sufis were from the Deccan who fled to the 
Tamil region following the collapse of the Deccani 
Sultanates. But all the tomb shrines in the Coromandel 
coastal towns do not belong to such SuHs. Majority of 
them were Muslim saints of Tamil origin and they were 
hterary laureates and missionaries”. 


Muslim mystic is called a Sufi. The Sufi spiritual leader 
is known as fter. in I^rsian. Such individuals belong 
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to one of the Sufi order or Thariqua. Most of the Sufis 
of South India belong to Quadiiia Tahriqua, founded in 
Bagdad by the famous Sufi, Abdul Quadir Jilani in the 
twelfth century A.D. The essentials of Sufism are self 
discipline, adoration of the Lord, love of Supreme 
Beauty, virtue and intention. Their spiritual policy was 
peace with all. They preached alike on equal terms to 
the Muslims and Hindus. In the Ihmil region Sufism 
is said to be a mixture of Arabic, I^rsian, and Indian 
mysticism. The teachings of the Sufis were akin to those 
of the Tamil Siddhars (mystics) and many of the Muslim 
Sufis were included in the order of Tamil Siddhars, the 
mystics of Hinduism. In the Coromandel regions a large 
number of Sufis were Tamil poets and they enriched 
the Tamil language and spiritual literature by their 
literary works. Peer Mohamed Aulia Sahib of Takkalai, 
SadakkathuUah Appa of Kilakkarai were the prominent 
Tamil Sufi poets who lived in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century and in the beginning of nineteenth 
century. Mastan Sahib was the well known Sufi Tamil 



the Coromandel regior 
Sufis. Their sayings 
the spread of Islam ai 
such Sufis also came tc 
with those of other si 


and doings 
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According to Islamic tenets, Muslims can venerate 

Allah. A Muslim can perform a ziarath (homage to the 
dead) in the shrine of the saint by reciting some verses 
from the Holy Quran (i.e. to plead with the Almighty to 
give an eternal, peaceful life to that saint.) It is said 
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that Prophet Mohamed himself had performed such 
ziarath to his elders*®^ But in due course of time the 
saints and Aulias came to be regarded as men of God 
and their birth and death anniversaries came to be 
celebrated as Kanthoori and Urns. 

The celebration of annual festivals to the Aulias 
was in practice among the Arabs in the middle ages. It 
was known as moulid (eulogy). Such festivals were 
celebrated with song and music and story telling. The 
writings of the Islamic scholars of the period condemn 
such practices since it was inconsistent with the spirit 
of Islam, vain, ignorant and erroneous, not ordered by 
the Quran or the tradition of the Prophet , but invented 
by those Israelites who worshipped the Golden Calf". 
Anyhow with all these varied opinions among the 
theologians and scholars, the belief in saints and 
worship in their shrines was not peculiar to Indian 
Islam. In fact, this came ready made to India along with 
the Afghans, Persians and Arabs to which Indian culture 
too added its share*®^. 

Almost all the celebrations in the dargahs here 
are much in the Hindu fashion. The influence of 
Hinduism on Islam is an interesting subject for study 
in this connection. The Dravidian form of worship 
seems to have appealed to the Muslims of South India. 
The reason for this is that most of them were converts 
from the ffindu Dravidan faith and the practice and 
worship (in the dargahs) were well suited to the heritage 
of the majority of the converted Muslims*". 

the urus festival was introduced in South India 
during the reign of the Bhamini Sultan Ahamed Shah I 
(1422 - 36) but it was celebrated as the death anniversary 
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the base with some ornamental silver bands. This is 
considered a ceremonial knock on the head of the 
devotee who make offerings to the shrine. This is 
considered to be a spiritual way of submission to the 
Peer or Aulia. According to Bayly this connects the 
Muslim saint cult with the divine Lord Subramanya- 
Karthikeya - whose vehicle is peacock"* Though this 
is a good study to interlink the different cults, I am of 
the view that the use of peacock feather wand in dargahs 
can be similar to the Hindu practice where the poojari 
in the temple of village Gods, use bunch of margosa 
leaf with which he strikes the face and head of the 
devotees to ward off evil spirits. To keep a permanent 
and honoured material in lieu of margosa leaf, the 
officiants in the dargahs might have invented the 
peacock feather wand. Rirther I have also seen that the 
learned Muslim officients in dargahs use margosa leaf 
instead of the peacock feather wands. 

Muslims visit the dargahs during the Kanthoori 
festival and also on Thursdays and Sundays of the week. 
They offer fatheeha with flowers and incense and sweets 
and plead for the fulfillment of their desires. They offer 
money and various kinds of votive offerings such as 
miniature of a cradle in pursuit of a child, miniature 
models of the body in metal (usually tin, but at times 
silver and gold) such as leg, hand, eye nose, ear, 
abdomen etc., to get cured of ailments in those parts. 
Children are brought to the dargahs and tonsured 
ceremonially. Almost all the devotees vow to contribute 
their mite and visit the shrine again if' their desires are 
met. Some vow to tonsure. Some conduct grand feasts 
for the poor in the dargah premises. Psychiatric patients 
are taken to the dargahs for cure. Some dargahs in places 
like Ervadi, Kayalpattanam, Nagore and Papavoor (near 
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Hinduism cannot go together in the basic ideologies like 
monotheism they fluctuate in the matter of rituals and 
ceremonies. Thus we find a total cultural synthesis in 
dargah worship”*. 

Kanthoori festivals differ from place to place. 
Generally the festival lasts for ten to twelve days. In 
the Nagore dargah of Shahul Hameed Aulia, it lasts for 
twelve days. The festival starts with flag hoisting. 
Special ceremonies takes place at the night time everyday. 
On the tenth day a sandal pot is carried to darg^ 

both Muslims and Hindu throng the route of the 
procession and pay homage to the sandal chariot. When 
the chariot reaches the dargah at Nagore. the pot 
containing the sandal is received with reverence and 
anointed on the tomb. There will be a great scramble 
to receive a little of this sandal paste. Sweets are 
distributed to the devotees. By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the leading role in the sandal 
anointment rituals of many great shrines were shared 
between the elite Muslim Pirzada lineage and 
representatives of the important local Hindu caste 


Dargah worship is much familiar among the 
Muslim women. Since there is no separate place for 
women to worship and plead for the welfare of their 
families they find it in ^e dargahs. (Muslim women 
pray for five times in their house itself. In some places 
like Kilakkarai and Kayalpattanam there are separate 

But they seldom visit such mosques on ordinary days 
but congregate on festival occasions) A Muslim woman 
who comes to know about the blessings said to have 
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been showered on her Hindu sister because of her 
worship and pleadings in the shrines of Gods and 
Godesses, naturally wants a similar soothing place where 

family and relatives. She copies such practices and 
offerings of the Hindu shrines in the dargah. Thus to 
the Muslim women .a dargah is a place to ventilate their 
emotions and stress of mind since they conceive it as a 
power centre.Hence Muslim women visit dargahs often 
than the men and they are more pious in this respect. 

The orthodox Muslims claim that what is 
accorded to a saint is not worship as per Quran and 

majority of the Muslims regard the Aulias as being the 
proper object of worship and in their place they feel 
the source of blessings . It naturally comes into conflict 
with the fundamental concept of the unity of God in 
Islam and leads to the association of other objects with 
Him in worship. The effect of Wali cult has fostered 
superstitions and beliefs in magic among the ignorant 
classes. The cult of local saints can often be shown to 

into Islam, under another guise”*. Thus there exists a 

propitiation of disease godlings, worship of patron saints 
and local deities, veneration of relics, preachings of black 
art, divination of the future, are more attractive to the 
rural Muslim population”*. The festivals in the dargahs 
and pilgrimage to these shrines have become a recreation 
for the people. Any interference with the festivals 
connected with the saints and shrines or their abolition 
creates outbursts. The attempts to check saint worship 
has not proved fruitful”*. 
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Language and Literature 

The Marakkayaras, Labbais and Rawthais are 
monolinguals. Tamil is their mother tongue. They are 
trained to read and write Arabic. They think, speak and 
write in Tamil. But in the spoken dialect and kinship 
terms among the Marakkayars we can find an admixture 
of some Arabic terms. This helps them to retain their 
individual identity. The Tamil Muslims also wrote Ikmil 
in Arabic script and this new language wajs known as 
Arabic - Tamil. Europeans like the Portuguese, the Dutch 
and the Danes set up clolonies mostly in the coastal 
towns and the Coromandel Muslims had opportunities 
to move with them directly and some of the words of 
their language are exclusively in use among the 
Marakkayars and Labbais in the coastal towns. 

Muslims all over the world have inherited Islam 

theological pharses of Islaun are Indispensible for every 
Muslim for the proper performance of his religious 
duUes wMch are inter woven with his day - today life. 

an indigenous language. This resulted in the absorption 
of indispensible Arabic words into the indigenous 
languages and such words came to be written in the 

parallel development took place in the tegion. The contact 
of Islam with the languages of the region had changed 
the character of the languages by imposing Arabic script 
on them adding a new dimension to them. This resulted 
in the growth of Arabic • Iblugu, Arabic-Malayalam and 
Arabic Tamil, by which the Muslims used to write the 
respective language dialects in Arabic script. 
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Arabic is considered to be a sacred language by 
the Muslims. They are familiar with the Holy Quran 
and as a result they are acquinted with the Arabic script. 
This makes them read easily any thing in Arabic script. 
Scholars and missionaries who wanted to communicate 
with the local Muslims of the average standard found it 
easy to express the ideas in the indigenous languages. 
Even those who are not competent enough to read their 
indigenous languages can understand if anything is 
expressed in the indigenous language written in Arabic 
script. Thus the use of Arabic script to write the 
indigenous language helped both the scholars who 
wanted to convey the ideas and the people for whom 
these ideas were meant. Thus the Arabic Tamil became 
popular on the Coromandel region. 

The origin of Arabic Ihinil goes to eighth century 
A.D. and it fills the vacuum found in the literary history 
of Thmil speaking Muslims. The Arabs who stayed in 
the coastal region consorting with native women had 
learnt to speak Ibniil. and might have started to write 
Ihmil in the Arabic character for the purpose of their 
trade and accoimting. This helped the local merchants 
to communicate with their Arab counterparts. 

Though Thmil was the mother tongue of the 
converts to Islam, most of them from the middle and 
lower strata of the society, were illiterates. To them 
anything written in Arabic script was sacred. Because 
of their practice of reading the Holy Quran they could 
understand Ibrnil in Arabic script. Thus they were able 
to understand Islamic theology written in the Arabic 
script. Islamic Tamil literary works at the earlier stage 

script and Arabic Tamil did not replace it, but existed 
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inadequate to express in Tamil, new letters and 
consonants were devised to enrich the Arabic Thmil 

of the Holy Quran and at the same time understand 
Tamil will be able to understand the themes of Islamic 
Tamil literature written in Arabic Ihmil. 

Many of the Islamic 'Ihmil works now in Ihmil 
script might have been in Arabic Ihmil. Later on when 
necessity arose, they were produced in Ikmil itself. A 
large number of literary master pieces on Islamic themes, 
commentaries on Holy Quran, dictionaries, poetry, prose 
works on Islamic mysticism are in Arab Tamil character 
and are well preserved. 

In Arabic language the term Arvi (Lisenul Arvi 
or liscenul Arvi) is used to indicate Tamil language. In 
Tamil, the Arabic Ikmil was also called as Muslim Ikmil 
and in Ceylon Sonakar Tamil. Arabic Tamil was used 
even in correspondence among the Muslims of the 
Coromandel and Ceylon. There were occasions when 
people printed invitations in Arabic Ikmil. Rirther, it 
was familiar to Muslim women who were virtually 
lacking writing knowledge of Tamil. R-om linguistic 
point of view, it may appear to be a different dialect 
coming out of the mixture of Arabic and Tkmil but not 
a separate language. It was only a language of script. 
Only those who can read Arabic can read Arabic Tamil. 
Some of the scholars are of the view that like Sanskrit 
to the Hindus, Latin to Christians, Arabic Ikmil was 
the language of the Muslim elite but it was not very 
popular. Arabic Tamil began to decline by the end of 
the nineteenth century“‘. 
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It will be seen that the kinship terms of Labbais 
and Rawthars are in Tamil form*“. 

Westerners like Portuguese and the Dutch a number of 
voccables of their respective languages came into use 
among the coastal Muslims and a few such vocables are 
exclusively still in use among the coastal Muslims, 
(apart h'om many other words which are common to 


Portuguese Voccables'^ 


English Local usage 

Kitchen Kusini 

Lantern Lanthar 

Saucer (porcelin) Peers 

Room Kamara 

A hand spike Alavanku 

Hand kerchief Lenchi 

Flat dish Pingan 

Shirt Kamis 

A smll basin Koppai 

Dutch Voccables'" 

A sauce Sambal 


Cozinha 

Lantema 

Alavanca 

Lenco 

I^angana 


Sambil 


Detailed linguistic study on Coromandel Muslim 
society awaits the attention of the scholars. 


Literature is the mirror of society. It reflects and 
shapes life. It records the higherst ideas of the people 
who inherit it and promote art and culture. All the 
leading religions of the world have contributed to enrich 
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the politics of the Coromandel for some time had nothing 
to do with the spread of Islam. Evidences are wanting 
to prove their proseljrtizing activities. 


The descendants of the Arabs through 
women and the pople who embraced Islam 
to be called Marakkayars, Labbais and 
(Sonakar, Thulukkar) continued the Arab 
tradition and they dominated the maritime 
allied activities in the Coromandel coast and v 
in peace within the larger society as Ibrnils. Tl 
of the ports an' 



Rawthars 
trade and 


were living 
be location 


Hence the maritime commerce of the Eastern lands and 
Ceylon was in their hands. They also took up the other 
maritime activities such as pearl fishing, ship building, 
manufacture of salt etc., for which the medieval native 
rulers granted many copcessions. They have contributed 
a honourable share towards the economic development 
of the Coromandel re^n by their maritime activities. 
The coming of the Europeans was a shocking challenge 
to their economic enterprises. 


The maritime trade potential was the chief motive 
behind the economic invasion of the Europeans on the 
Coromandel. The local rulers extended a red carpet 
welcome to all these Europeans and encouraged their 
trading activities at the cost of the native traditional 
trading community including the Muslims. The native 
rulers big and small were hghting among themselves and 
freely allied with the aliens and they never chose to 
unite in chasing away the foreign predators. They 

religious. The European colonial powers utilised the 
confused political condition of the region and developed 
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The Tamil Muslim society of the Coromandel 
present a homogenous character with other Ihinil castes 
and communities. This is the special feature of Ihmil 
Muslim sodety and such a strong harmony cannot be 
seen in other parts of the country. To quote an example, 
the Mappillas of the western coast, whose history is 
similar to that of the Coromandel Muslims, yet they do 
not constitute such a homogenous group for certain 
ethnographical and political reasons. In principle Islamic 
society is totally egalitarian. But certain sodal disabilities 
among the Coromandel Muslim population will prompt 
one to think that the Coromandel Muslim society has 
been affected by caste like organisation Qathi). In 
support of this view some authors have pointed out the 
different sect names, sub sect names, caste like 
appellations (Rawthar, Labbai, Marakkayar etc) 
matrimonial alliance only with in the sects, and sub 
sects, separate mosques for different sects, separate 
residential localities for some sub sects and so on. 
Fbrther these authors have also argued that the equality 
in the prayer hall (mosque) is not maintained outside 
it. But these are mere casual observations. The 
segregations are more economical than religious. Islamic 
society is always mobile socially and when one climbs 
up the ladder the stigma cast on him vanishes and thus 
the lowest can become equal with the socially and 
economically well placed. Hence there is no permanent 
incompatibility for a Muslim as in the case of a Hindu 
where caste is a sti^a. Thus the social mobility is an 

customs and practices followed by the Coromandel 
Muslims in day-to-day life have shown that they go with 
the larger society in most of the cultural affairs. The 
contribution of the Muslims to language, literature. 
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mysticism, medicine, astronomy, astrology and arts and 
architecture have given them and honoured status in the 
society. Their religious attitude is always one of 
tolerance. They are cordial with the people of other 
religions. Our study of the social structure here is 
limited. A detailed study on the linguistic and cultural 
aspects of their life may yield much more material for 
comparative sociological analyses. 

To conclude, with reagard to the maritime trade 
and commerce towards the end of nineteenth century 
the Muslims of the Coromandel (Tamil Nadu) who were 
the rulers of waves and merchant princes at home and 
king makers and economic builders in far off countries 
met with their Waterloo not to rise again in the maritime 
world. They themselves have conveniently forgotten 
their glorious past. Yet their deeds glitter in the pages 
of history. 
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